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RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, General William S. Key has long been a 
commanding figure in the history of Oklahoma, having made 
great contributions to the civic and cultural life of the State; 
and 


WHEREAS, he has for many years been affiliated with 
the Oklahoma Historical Society as a member of the Board of 
Directors, during which time he has given devoted and diligent 
service to the development and progress of the Society; and 


WHEREAS, for the past ten years as President of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, he has been the guiding spirit 
in promoting the activities and accomplishments of the Society 
to a place of eminence and respect among the learned associa- 
tions of our nation; and 


WHEREAS, General Key has answered any and all ealls 
to assist the Society in the fulfillment of its obligations, as 
trustee of the State, in preserving the historical materials of 
our Commonwealth and in disseminating information concern- 
ing the history of Oklahoma; and 


WHEREAS, this man has not only helped to see that the 
history of Oklahoma is preserved, but has, himself, been a 
maker of history in both war and peace; now 


THEREFORE, be it resolved by the members of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society in annual meeting assembled on this 
24th day of April, 1958, that we do hereby express our deep 
and profound appreciation to General William S. Key for the 
great service he has rendered to the people of Oklahoma 
through his activities as a tireless worker and as an inspira- 
tional leader in the Oklahoma Historical Society; and be it 


FURTHER resolved that, while looking forward to con- 
tinued association with him in the future work of the Society, 
we do herewith express our most sincere good wishes to him 
and pray for God’s richest blessings to attend him through 
the years to come. 


—Adopted by the Members of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society in its Annual Meeting, June 24, 1958 


be 
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NEW OFFICERS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Elmer L. Fraker 


‘‘What manner of man is he?’’ This question often is 
asked concerning a man who has distinguished himself in some 
particular field, or fields, yet has remained modest and un- 
assuming. Such is the case of Colonel George H. Shirk, newly 
elected President of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Colonel Shirk is an outstanding member of the bar, and a 
member of the firm of Withington, Shirk, Nichols, and Work, 
Oklahoma City. He was born in Oklahoma City on May 1, 
1913, and has always maintained his residence in the city of 
his birth. 


The new President of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
received his early education in the public schools of Oklahoma 
City, graduating from Central High School in 1930. His 
college work was done at the University of Oklahoma where 
he received his A. B. degree in 1935 and his L. L. B. in 1936. 
While at the University, he was a member of Phi Delta Phi, 
honorary legal fraternity, and Scabbard and Blade, honorary 


collegiate military order. His social fraternity is Phi Delta 


Theta. 


Immedately after graduation, he was admitted to the bar 
and practiced law until called to active duty in the military 
forces in November of 1940. His initial military assignment, 
while holding the rank of First Lieutenant, was Adjutant of 
the R. O. T. C. unit at the University of Oklahoma. In August 
of 1941, he was promoted to Captain. 


May of 1941 found him on duty in London, England at the 
newly formed headquarters of the United States Army. Here 
he was assigned to G-1 Section of the General Staff. Later he 
was detailed for duty with the General Staff Corps, and 
served in that headquarters throughout World War II. In 
March of 1945, he was promoted to full Colonel by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. For his distinguished military service, 
Colonel Shirk received the Legion of Merit, the bronze star 
medal, and was decorated by General Charles DeGaulle when 
created Chevalier of Legion of Honor. 


Since the war, Colonel Shirk has been actively engaged in 
the practice of law with the side line of studying and writing 
history. His interest in history has led him into active 
membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society where he has 
served as a member of the Board of Directors since January 
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26, 1950. He has particularly distinguished himself as Chair- 
man of the Historic Sites Committee which has done an out- 
standing piece of work in getting this new program of the 
Society in working order, as established by the last Legislature. 
In 1957, he was elected to the treasureship of the Historical 
Society. He became President when elected to this position 
by the Board of Directors on April 24, 1958. 


Colonel Shirk is actively interested in many organizations 
and projects. He is a member of the Lutheran Church, a 
32nd degree Mason, and member of India Temple, Royal Order 
of Jesters, life member of the University of Oklahoma 
Alumni Association, Past President Oklahoma Philatelic Soc- 
iety, and Colonel in the U. S. Army Reserve. His civic 
activities include service as Vice President of the Oklahoma 
City Safety Council; former member, Oklahoma City Police 
Commission; Chairman, Mayor’s Citizen Committee on Civic 
Improvements; member, Mayor’s Committee for Police Wel- 
fare Study ; and member Drafting Committee, Mayor’s Charter 
Commission, which resulted in creation of the present Okla- 
homa City Charter. 


For First Vice President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, the Board of Directors chose H. Milt Phillips, a 
prominent and widely known native Oklahoman who is a 
veteran of both World War I and World War II. He is pub- 
lisher of the Seminole Daily Producer, and has long been 
active in civic, veterans, and newspaper work. 


Mr. Phillips has just completed a year as President of the 
University of Oklahoma Alumni Association, and is a former 
President of the Oklahoma Press Association. At present, he 
is serving as a member of the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority. 


A man of unusual energy and decision, Mr. Phillips, down 
through the years, has served on innumerable boards and 
commissions of both public and private nature. Among the 
members of the newspaper profession he is known for his forth- 
rightness, and this characteristic is made manifest in the 
pointed editorials he writes for his daily newspaper in Seminole. 


Mr. Phillips has been a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society since January 6, 1950. 
He was a leader in helping secure the microfilming depart- 
ment for the Oklahoma Historical Society and has been largely 
instrumental in the development of this agency to one of im- 
portance among the Society’s activities. He continues to serve 
as Chairman of the Microfilm Committee. 


For Second Vice President, the Board reelected Judge 
Baxter Taylor, in point of service, Dean of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The accomplish- 
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ments and activities of Judge Taylor, as a member of the 
Board with the longest term of service, are well known. No 
man in Oklahoma has been more devoted, nor rendered greater 
service, to the promotion and welfare of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society than has Judge Baxter Taylor. He became 
a member of the Board in January of 1920. 


Mrs. Edna Bowman of Kingfisher, was chosen by the 
Board of Directors to take the place of Colonel Shirk as 
Treasurer for the Society. Mrs. Bowman is well known as 
a leader in women’s clubs and other similar activities. At 
the present time she is State Recording Secretary of PEO. 


Mrs. Bowman became a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 1957. She has, however, 
been closely connected with the Society for a great many years 
through the fact that her husband, the late Judge George L. 
Bowman, was a long time and distinguished member of the 
Board. 


She is a native Oklahoman, having been born on a farm 
southwest of Kingfisher. She graduated from Kingfisher 
High School in 1924, and received her B. A. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma in 1928. For a time she was a student 
at Oklahoma City University and has done graduate work 
at the University of Colorado and at Columbia University. 
Among organizations to which Mrs. Bowman belongs are the 
order of the Eastern Star, Methodist-Congregational Church, 
Kappa Delta Pi, University of Oklahoma Alumni Association, 
Oklahoma Memorial Association, and PEO. Her social sorority 
is Alpha Chi Omega. 
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SADDLE MOUNTAIN MISSION AND CHURCH 
By Hugh D. Corwin* 
Miss Isabel Crawford 


Isabel Crawford is the daughter of John Crawford and his wife 
who were both born in Ireland. John was a pure Scot of a very 
straight-laced Presbyterian family while his wife was reared as an 
Episcopalian. Harly in life, he was converted to the Baptist belief, 
and when only fifteen years old preached his first sermon ™m London. 
After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Crawford moved to Cheltenham, 
@ small village near Toronto, Canada. There Isabel Orawford was 
born in 1865. She moved in early childhood with her parents and 
two sisters, Hmily and Fanny, to Woodstock where her father had been 
appointed a professor at the Canadian Literary Institute. 


At the age of eleven, having been converted and baptised, she began 
to teach a Sunday School class which she recruited herself. The first 
Sunday she had five young urchins, one of them a Negro, whom she 
had collected from the streets of the town. At this early age she 
demonstrated the teaching ability and leadership which marked her 
whole missionary career. 


At sixteen she moved to Rapid City, Manitoba, where her father 
established Prairie College. There she first came in touch with the 
Indians. Later she moved to St. Thomas, North Dakota, where her 
father was pastor, and again came to know the Indians and their need 
for the gospel. 


In 1893, she graduated from the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Ohicago, and immediately came to Oklahoma Territory to 
begin work among the “wild, blanket’ Indians. She was located at 
Elk Creek, among the Kiowas for three years, and then moved to Saddle 
Mountain where there were more Kiowas and the need greater. For 
ten years she labored at Saddle Mountain, leaving in 1906 to take a 
needed rest. Later, she took up organizational and platform work for 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. In 1980, 
she had the misfortune to break a limb, and had to retire after thirty- 
seven years of intensive activities for the Indians of the United States. 


; Miss Crawford is now almost blind, but still retains her interest 
im the Indians of Saddle Mountain. She lives with her two nieces, 
the Misses Eva and Miriam Cline at 26 Nelles Boulevard, Grimsby, 
Ontario, Canada. 


—KEditor 


_ The story of the Saddle Mountain Mission is the story of 
Miss Isabel Crawford, the young, dedicated Baptist Missionary 


* Mr. Hugh D. Corwin is a retired business man of Lawton, Oklahoma. 
Interest and research in the history of Kiowa-Comanche Reservation days led 
to his contribution here on Saddle Mountain Mission for The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma. His sources used in this article include letters from Miss Isabel 
Crawford and her personal Diary and a scrapbook of clippings kept by her 
during ten years as a missionary at Saddle Mountain. Mr. Corwin is a director 
of the Comanche County Historical Society—Ed. 
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to the Kiowas, who after graduating from the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School in Chicago, in 1893, immediately came to 
the mission field starting at Elk Creek, near where Hobart, 
Oklahoma is now located.! 


The old Kiowa Chief, Lone Wolf, died in 1879, but before 
he passed away he ‘‘gave his name’’ to his nephew, who was 
thereafter known as Lone Wolf (Gui-Pah-Go). He is some- 
times referred to, as the Younger Lone Wolf, but in this 
article we shall refer to him simply as ‘‘Lone Wolf.’’ He 
made a speech to a group of missionaries in 1892, in which he 
said : 

When the Great Spirit created the world he divided it into two 
great seasons—the warm and the cold. The warm season brings 
life and light; the grass springs up, the birds sing, there is growth 
and development to fruit, and joy, and gladness. The cold season 
brings death and desolation; the grass dies, the trees are bare, the 
fruits are gone, the animals become weak and poor, the very water 
turns hard; there is no joy, no growth, no gladness. You Christian 
white people are like the summer. You have life and warmth and 
light. You have flowers and fruit, growth and knowledge. We poor, 
wild Indians are like the winter. We have no growth, no knowledge, 
no joy, no gladness. Will you not share your summer with us? 
Will you not help us with light and life, that we may have joy and 
knowledge and eternal life hereafter? 

This gives us a picture from the Indian’s viewpoint of the 
sad condition of their lives. Into this picture came first, 
W. D. Lancaster and his wife who were doing independent 
mission work as lay workers among the Kiowas. In 1891 
‘‘Father’’ and Mrs. J. S. Murrow [of Atoka, Indian Territory |, 
general missionaries of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, visited the area, and took with them Miss Mary E. 
Piepgras who was to establish a school for the Kiowas. In 
August of 1892, Miss Marietta J. Reeside, a young Baptist 
missionary came to the field of work at Elk Creek. She was 
joined a few months later by the Reverend and Mrs. G. W. 
Hicks, also Baptist missionaries, who transferred from the 
Wichita Mission, near the Anadarko Agency, to have charge 
of the Kiowa work at Elk Creek and Rainy Mountain.’ 


In her book, The Kiowa, Miss Crawford gives the following 
account of her trip to Elk Creek, in 1893, the railroad then 
being no nearer than Chickasha :° 


After dining at Chickasha we drove the twenty miles to Anadarko, 
in a hack, put up at the hotel, where we slept three in a bed that 
sagged in the middle. I lay wedged in with my head where my feet 
should have been, thinking of the lines in Grey’s Elegy, “Hach in his 
narrow cell forever laid, the rude forefathers of the hamlet slept,” 


1 Saddle Mountain Mission is in Sec. 28, T. 5N., R. 14W., Kiowa County. 
2Elk Creek Mission is in Sec. 27, T. 6N., R. 18W., southeast of Hobart, 


Kiowa County. 
3Isabel Crawford, The Kiowa (Fleming H. Revel Co., New York, 1915). 
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and I then and there decided that I’d sooner sleep with my fore- 
fathers than to get in such a tight box again. It was the week for 
the Indians to get their rations, so the whole town was full of them, 
greatly to our delight. Sitting in the little parlor of the hotel look- 
ing out of the window I saw an Indian pass, whose face at once 
attracted my attention. I spoke to the landlady about it and she 
said many of the Indians had good faces. In about half an hour 
Miss Given came and told us Lone Wolf was there and we must come 
out and see him. Imagine my surprise on being introduced to the 
same Indian whose face had impressed me so favorably. He met us 
very cordially, saying, “I am glad you come, some of my people 
not want you, I do—me will help you all I can—my people not hurt 
you—me glad—good.” 


Sunday we accompanied Dr. Morehouse, Elder Murrow and party 
to two Indian meetings. The first was held in Chief Komalt’s 
{Komalty] tent, where about twenty five Indian men and women 
seated themselves upon quilts, spread upon the ground, to hear 
the “old old story,” which to them was so new. Dr. Morehouse gave 
a sweet simple sermon, sentence by sentence, through an interpreter, 
at the close of which Elder Murrow asked all who would like to be 
prayed for to put up their hands. Ten dark hands were raised, Lone 
Wolf’s and Big Tree’s among the first. Then Elder Murrow intro- 
duced Miss Everts and myself, telling them that we did not want 
their money and would not injure their property in any way; we 
simply wanted to tell them about Jesus and help them in every way 
we could. He asked them to take good care of us. After we had 
both spoken and a hymn had been sung, the Indians came forward 
and offered their hands to us in welcome. Dinner was then spread 
under a great oak tree in full view of the booths upon which were 
hung great strips of raw beef, while all around where we sat were 
heads of cattle, tails, horns, ribs, feet and bones innumerable. When 
Komalty heard that we wanted a place to live in he offered to let 
us have his house as he lived in his tepee. 


Miss Everts remained only one year and then went back 
to school. Miss Crawford did not find all the Indians receptive 
to the new way she was teaching. It was the Indian eustom to 
enter a tent or tepee without invitation or without knocking, 
in fact nothing to knock on. On one occasion she entered an 
Indian tepee and the man ordered her out, threating her with 
a knife. Within a year after, she heard he was sick and she 
went to see him. He was shivering with cold, holding his hands 
out feebly to the campfire, and told her through the interpreter 
he was sick and cold. She promised him warm clothing, having 
then not the least idea where it would come from, and asked 
to pray for him, to which he agreed. After praying with him 
she assured him, that while Jesus might not heal his poor eye- 
sight, He could and would save his poor lost soul. Before she 
left he gave utterance to several long sentences which the 
interpreter said were prayers. 


Miss Crawford writes, that one of their greatest troubles 
was getting food out from the stores, none of which were close 
by. She says, ‘‘You just can’t imagine how awkward it is to 
be without a store. To try and help the meat situation, I 
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fished one day from 11 o’clock till 3 and never got a bite, 
and how I did learn to sympathize with our poor starving 
Indians.’’ ‘ 


By 1894, the Indians began to believe she was their friend 
and would receive her as if she was a Kiowa. After a short 
vacation that year she returned to the work and Lone Wolf 
killed a calf in honor of her return, but when a wash basin 
of watery soup with chunks of calf floating in it was served 
she just couldn’t eat it, but had to turn away. The Indians 
were rather surprised when she came back to the work, and 
Little Bow told her that they had been praying she would 
return. He also sent a woman off to get a calf, but fortunately 
for Miss Crawford one could not be found. 


She tells of the first death among the Indians who had 
become her close friends, and of their funerals and mourning: 


At Komalty’s camp a great cloud was threatening, when little 
Joseph Murrow, Komalty’s baby, “passed through the portals to 
the land of the hereafter.” 


It is a custom of the Indians when a death occurs, the near 
relatives leave the camp, and go away for a year or so. Komalt 
did not want to leave his nice house so he took his child to Rainy 
Mountain to die. Tuesday morning October 10th, Mrs. Lancaster 
came to my window and said, “Little Joseph is dead, and they have 
sent his body over for Mr. Lancaster to bury.” In a little trunk 
in the bottom of a covered hack, that contained everything the 
baby had owned, the lifeless body lay, while the stricken parents 
mourned their loss sixteen miles removed. After an early dinner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster and myself got into the hack, and accom- 
panied by three Indians on horseback, drove to their burying ground. 
Scattered all about were the bleached bones of ponies that had been 
shot at their master’s graves ..... while the grave was being 
dug I decorated a door panel for a tombstone, painting a pure white 
calla lilly on it. 


Next day the cradle, high chair and all things in the house that 
belonged to the baby were carried down to the timber and chopped 
to pieces. 


Two days after, hearing that Komalt and Alma had returned, I 
went over, and never shall I forget the scene that met my eyes. 
Poor Komalt with his beautiful hair all gone, and his shirt sleeves 
torn out, exposing arms all gashed from shoulder to wrist, with 
blood dried on them in streaks, lay writhing and screaming upon 
the grass. Alma sat crouching over on the veranda, crying and 
moaning as if her heart would break, while she held in her hands 
the pieces of a cup of the baby’s, which she had found and smashed, 
not wishing to see anything that might remind her of him. 

When she saw me she shrieked afresh, and after placing her 
two hands upon my hair, and bringing them down over my face sev- 
eral times, she gave me the pieces of the cup to throw away, weep- 
ing wildly all the time. Soon the Indians came over from the tepees, 
and their exhibitions of heartfelt sympathy more than surprised me. 


Miss Crawford inherited a sense of humor from her Irish 
father otherwise she would not have been able to endure the 
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trials and hardships she encountered. She relates the following 
in her Diary: 


Poor Mrs. Hicks and her two babies are to be pitied, and she is 
such a nice little wife and mother. She would like to go to all the 
meetings and help in everything, but she can’t and worries about it 
more than she ought. The other day she was lamenting about being 
so tied with the children, and I told her about a man in Dakota 
who was talking to me about women staying away from meetings 
because they thought their families needed them and he said, ‘Think 
of Enoch who walked with God three hundred years after he begat 
sons and daughters,’ I replied, ‘in all probability Mrs. Enoch was 
walking with the kids at the same time.’ The poor woman laughed 
and laughed and laughed and it did her good.” I found I was go- 
ing to have to move and Mr. L. then sent a man down to help 
kill the pigs and pack up. An Indian had promised to assist in the 
pig killing, but unfortunately, I had given him a quilt to sew at 
home, and message after message proved fruitless, for he wasn’t 
going to leave that quilt to kill anybodys pigs. Again I offered 
my services (which wasn’t much), to make two pigs less in the 
world. You may wonder how I stood it, but if a thing must be 
done it must be done. The pigs are dead and salted and the sun 
shines as usual, 


It seems most remarkable, that Kiowa men who but recently 
had been warriors, going on bloody raids would take a liking 
to such work as sewing and quilting. She early found she 


was required to be a nurse as well as to preach to the Indian 


people. She relates: 


The last time I went to Little Bow’s camp, Mrs. Big Bow came to 
me and said, “Amanda’s pappoose heap sick, pretty soon die. You 
go.” I flew into the tepee and found a very sick baby, the father 
bowed over it holding a muscal bean on it’s chest. Little Bow said, 
“You pray,’ almost as soon as I got in. Of course, I prayed and 
then got warm water, steamed the baby fifteen minutes, rolled it in 
a blanket and took complete charge of it all day. When I left the 
fever was gone and it took the first food it had taken for two days. 
I wish you could have seen those people, as I gave the lesson of 
Jairus’ daughter, how they did listen, and how they did thank me, 
and how I did try to hide behind Jesus. .... It is their first and 
only child. The mother is about fifteen years old. 


On another occasion Miss Crawford wrote: 


I have been thinking a good deal lately about this whole Indian 
question and am astonished that the poor creatures are as good as 
they are. After all they are just what we have made them. An 
Indian once said to a minister who had been trying to make him gee 
that he needed forgiveness, “why you tell me that the Son of the 
Great Spirit came to the white man and you killed him and now 
you come to me to repent, to ask to be forgiven; I had nothing to do 
with it. If the Son of the Great Spirit had come to us we would 
not have killed, we would have treated him well.” I think the 


mek feel we have treated Jesus just the same as we are treating 
them. 


Miss Crawford had long desired to go to Saddle Mountain, 
which is some forty miles southeast of the mission on Elk Creek. 
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Following the baptism of a Kiowa, named Zotone, and_ his 
wife, Un-ga-day, during a camp meeting at the Immanuel 
Mission and the solemnization* of their marriage with the 
Christian formula, they returned to their home at Saddle 
Mountain. Miss Crawford bravely accompanied them, they 
assuring her of needed care and protection. While there she 
wrote back: 


All is well. Years of labor among these Indians would not have 
won for me their confidence, as I now possess it, coming to them 
alone and unprotected, as far as white associates are concerned. As 
the news of my arrival spreads they are arriving on horseback every 
day to see if it is really true. Their first sign is that of great sur- 
prise. Their next one, being interpreted is, ‘you no scared? Maybe- 
so we scalp you.” I reply, “you are my friends; you will take care 
of me.” Then they shake hands, and I see their hearts in their 
eyes as they say, “No, nobody shall hurt you, or frighten you. You 
are heap friend. You believe our hearts are good; you trust us. 
We all like you and will look at you so nobody will make your heart 
sorry. How long you sit down (stay)? We want you all the time.” 


Miss Crawford moved to Saddle Mountain area April 9, 
1896. Zotom and his wife came to Elk Creek for her and 
her belongings, which were loaded into wagon and they drove 
across the hills, creeks and prairie to Saddle Mountain Creek, 
where they pitched a tent. April 12, Easter Sunday, she 
held her first meeting and gave her first ‘‘Jesus Talk,’’ to 
the Indians there. It was a rainy, stormy day and they all 
crowded into a small two room house for this first service. 
The Indians were more surprised than anything, that a small, 
unprotected white woman, who was deaf, and carried a hear- 
ing horn, which she called, ‘‘my conversation piece,’’ would 
come among them alone. They responded warmly, saying, 
‘“We like you for coming this way, you trust us.’’ 


In a letter, she wrote: 


I am getting a grand insight into Indian nature and learning 
much myself, as well as bringing the blessed Gospel to them. I was 
advised to bring quilt patches with me to interest the women, but 
instead I brought a bag of pieces, and whenever there is time I teach 
the women to mend their clothing and their quilts. They do not like 
it; they prefer to get new things, and I would prefer to give them 
new things, but there are homely lessons which they need to learn 
and which we have to teach them, and one of them is to preserve 
what they have by timely mending. Ten quilts have been made as 
good as new, which, but for this mending would soon have been 
useless. Great holes are burned in almost all the quilts from sparks 
from the campfires. They need to be taught to be more careful, 
and learn, first how to protect their things from such accidents, 


and next, to repair them when out of order. Several of the women 


contemptuously refused to mend, but those who did manifested great 
happiness when they saw the results of their efforts. But those 
who mended and those who refused, however, listened to the Gospel. 
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My heart aches for these people more than I can tell. There 
seems to be an organized effort to fleece them. Why do you sup- 
pose the agent sent for all these Indians to come in weeks before 
he was ready for them? Was it because he wanted the storekeepers 
to get every bit of their money before they saw it? You see, when 
summoned, to the Agency, they are obliged to leave their stock 
behind, and as long as they remain at the agency they must buy 
food or starve. The longer they remain the more money they spend, 
and I am afraid there will be very little money in the hands of 
these Indians after they have paid their store bills. Besides being 
hungry they are cold, and in a building just beyond my window their 
winter clothing has been packed for two months. The baby of Little 
Bow’s daughter, has died from nothing but cold, and her husband 
has left her, thinking the great spirit is displeased with him. 


This letter was written by Miss Crawford while she was 
in Anadarko where she had gone with her Kiowa Friends to 
await the issuance of rations and clothing. Is it any wonder 
the Indians sometimes took matters into their own hands and 
went off and stole stock and even killed those who resisted 
them? It was a sad situation, but true, that the most of the 
Indian agents were political appointees, some of whom took 
little interest in their Indian charges. Outstanding excep- 
tions to this were, of course, the Quaker agents, but they 
had long since departed from Government service at the time 
Miss Crawford was writing. 


Mrs. C. H. Clause, wife of the missionary pastor at Rainy 
Mountain wrote the following letter: 


KIOWA CAMP MEETING 


Saddle Mountain, O.T. July 1, 1897. 

In the early springtime there came to the Rainy Mountain Church 

a request from the Saddle Mountain Indians that our mid-summer 

campmeeting should be held at that place. They assured us of “plenty 
of water and the heart’s right hand of fellowship, in welcome.” 


We missionaries were ready to respond favorably at once, but 
some of our Indians asked for time to consider the invitation. After 
due deliberation there was universal acceptance of the invitation. 
One might as well attempt to hurry the planets in their journey 
around the sun, as to hurry an Indian to a decision. 


Miss Crawford is the Saddle Mountain missionary, and desired 
to have charge of all the preliminary arrangements, simply desiring 
Mr, Clouse to raise all the money he could for “Chuck-a-way.” The 
time agreed upon was July 2 to 4. We thought it best to go the 
day before. The weather was so extremely hot, we started as early 
in the morning as we could get away—about 8:30. 


You ought to have seen our load. We were in the big wagon, 
for there were two tents, two bed-spring cots, sacks of sweet corn, 
potatoes, bread, cakes, cooking utensils, etc. etc., to be gotten over 
to Saddle Mountain to accommodate ourselves and some of our 
visitors from abroad. Our co-workers, Misses Ballew and Reeside, 
went in their own conveyances, so there was quite a procession 
starting out from Immanuel Mission. They soon left us with their 
lighter carriages, but we made the sixteen miles in about five hours, 
gathering some firewood and stopping at a cool spring on the way. 
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The springs that one occasionally finds in this country are certainly 
a great blessing to the thirsty traveller. 


We knew the Indians were building a fine arbor in which to hold 
the meetings, but we were not prepared for the vision that burst 
upon our view as we crossed Saddle Mountain Creek. This creek 
is fed by springs from Saddle Mountain, about a mile from our 
camping ground. It has a gravelly bed and clear water. Its banks 
are lined with trees. The tepees and tents of the Indians were along 
the creek eastward. The large arbor was on elevated ground near 
the center; this was a model of beauty. The top was covered with 
branches of trees. A large flag floated from the center, while red, 
white and blue bunting was waved at the ends as a shade from the 
rays of the sun. Many mottoes made of gilt letters sewed on cloth, 
were suspended under the arbor. “Make the message clear and 
plain,” was a very appropriate one; this was above the pulpit. Our 
country’s banner was waving from many of the tepees of our red 
brothers. Six of our Juniors mounted on Indian ponies and carry- 
ing small flags, escorted us to the location of the tents of the 
missionaries. To the left of the arbor there is a branch of the 
creek, and in this horse-shoe shaped piece of land four tents and 
one tepee, are already pitched for the occupancy of the guests from 
abroad. These are decorated in real fourth of July style. There 
are stoves and tables for our accomodation too. I had so dreaded 
a camp fire this hot weather. A hammock was swaying from two 
smalletreesr.~ . is. Miss Crawford and her brother welcomed us 
cordially and invited us to dinner, a gesture appreciated by weary 
and hungry pilgrims. Miss Crawford has done an immense amount 
of work, showing herself a general to plan and systematize. Now 
she is at liberty to enjoy the meetings, as two faithful girls are 
ready to do her bidding in the culinary department. After refresh- 
ments, we rest till it begins to grow cooler, then, with Brother 
Hamilton as “tent chief,’ the tents begin to rise till ten dot the 
landscape. 


After supper we assembled under the arbor for meeting of 
prayer and praise; where songs and prayers in English and Kiowa 
ascended to Him in whose name we had met. The services of Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday were all excellent, but I will only mention the 
Saturday afternoon meeting in which the Christian Kiowas “opened 
their hearts,” to their white friends. 


At the close the two interpreters, Lucius Aitsan and Samuel 
Ahatone, made very impressive addresses to their own people. Our 
young brother Ahatone, dwelt on the beautiful home Jesus has gone 
to prepare for those who love him, and urged his people to came 
into the Jesus road. 


This was especially touching as they all knew we had just laid 
his only child, sweet Matamsin, to rest near the Rainy Mountain 
Chapel, and he was picturing to them what she now beheld. At the 
close, twenty three came forward for prayers; of these, eighteen, 
after careful examination, were received for baptism. At the close 
of the Sunday afternoon service, about two hundred formed in line 
at the arbor. Brother Hicks and Clouse, Pastors of the Kiowa 
Churches, led the procession. All sang one of Deacon Go-te-bon’s 
songs as they marched to the water, about a quarter of tile distant, 
where eighteen happy followers of Jesus were buried in the liquid 
grave, and raised to walk in newness of life. 
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A sermon to the young Christians and hand of Christian welcome 
were the closing features of the evening service, and thus ended a 
memorable camp-meeting among the Kiowas. 


Only eternity will reveal the impressions made on many dark 
hearts who have heard so little of the story of redeeming love. 


Mrs. C. H. Clouse, Rainy Mountain 


Miss Crawford describes one of the early Christmas cele- 
brations at Saddle Mountain, which was not held until January 
26th because the large tent had not arrived at Christmas time: 


The large gospel tent was decorated with flags and bunting, 
while the tree used was so big and full that its branches spread 
nearly 16 feet. About 100 men and women, besides children, crowded 
around it; the eyes of the children fairly bulging from their heads, 
while the faces of the parents betokened more subdued excitement. 
One little fellow was very demonstrative in his admiration. He was 
only half civilized (according to public opinion), as one half of 
him was dressed in citizens clothes and the other half in real 
Indian attire. A wolf’s skin had been stretched on the back of his 
suit, the head extending up between his shoulders and the tail just 
missed the ground. From a front view he was a citizen, while the 
reverse aspect made him a wolf dancing on his hind legs. By a 
little turn he could be either a sheep in wolf’s clothing or a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing—like a real citizen. 


The Kiowas of Saddle Mountain, under the guidance of 
Miss Crawford, early organized a missionary society. She 
wrote to the headquarters of her Mission Board for permission 
to let the men as well as women join this society. The men 
loved to quilt and sew and above all liked to get together and 
talk—talk—talk. In her hand written Diary is this interest- 
ing item: 


Said the interpreter afterward, “Before you came, the Kiowas 
had no eyes, after a while two little ones began to grow, and they 
have been getting bigger and bigger and today they are very large, 
like a lamp.” 


On May 21st, they met again, this time to elect officers and 
choose a name for the organization. Popebah was elected president, 
and made this talk, “We are a little branch of a big tree and we 
must try hard to stay on, grow and bear fruit. I am head and I 
want you all to work together for Jesus and then we can do some- 
thing.” The name of the branch was then discussed and after a 
short consultation, “God’s Light Upon the Mountain,’ was chosen. 
The man secretary (who couldn’t read or write), said, “When 
Indians build houses they kill a beef and spend 10 or 15 dollars 
on groceries and pray to Jesus. He doesn’t get anything and he 
don’t like it. If any of you Christians want to have a prayer meet- 
ing in your new houses, tell us and we will all come and bring our 
own food and then you can give five cents or a dollar to the big 
tree society to send the good news to others. Jesus will like this 
better than when you eat it all up yourselves.” 


Monday, July 19th. 


The regular missionary meeting took place and after a lesson 
on the great commission two little money barrels were placed in 
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front of the Indians and they were asked to come up and divide 
their money between sending the gospel to others and starting a 
buiiding fund for a church building for themselves. One by one 
they came forward depositing their money till both barrels were 
overflowing. 


$17.31 was given for others and $17.26 for themselves the balance 
on the right side. 


This was not a women’s missionary society, it had as 
many men as women members. There was for seven long years 
no Church organization, as such at Saddle Mountain, as Miss 
Crawford was a missionary but not an ordained minister. 
The converts to Christianity were taken to the Rainy Mountain 
Church, seventeen miles away to be received as members. This 
was highly inconvienent, to say the least, in those days of 
wagons or horseback transportation, yet these hardy, earnest 
Christian Indians endured this situation for seven years, while 
struggling and saving pennies to build their own church build- 
ing. No outside group came in and built a building for them. 
They built it bit by bit, as they said, ‘‘For Jesus,’’ and it fol- 
lows naturally that they call it today the ‘‘ Jesus House.’’ 


Miss Crawford thus describes a domestic catastrophe at 
Saddle Mountain in her Diary : 


It is said that of all fowls, hens are the most religious, because 
s0 many of them enter the ministry. Sometimes however, they miss 
their calling. The twenty sixth of May was the birthday of one of 
the missionaries at Saddle Mountain, and the other missionary 
planned a little surprise. As it was spring house cleaning time we 
had to hustle and eat scraps, but we managed to save one loaf of 
stale bread that the hen might be properly dressed for the great 
occasion—missionary being considered ministry for the time being. | 
The day was glorious, all its work completed and the victim, 
thoroughly clothed within and browned without, lay in the oven, 
with one door open awaiting the hour. Longing eyes were cast in 
its direction, small courtesies were heaped upon it and attentive 
females with hungry eyes ‘Spooned’ round, up to the last. What 
wonder it got into a sputter, sometimes with all this admiration. 
We are going to have a good square meal soon. Good bye pork. 
House cleaning is over, company is coming, hurra! for a feast. 
Aimdayco, beloved Aimdayco and Montame the faithful and true 
arrive. The interpreter and family are invited in. The meal is 
served—but—there is no chicken. Pork. Aimdayco returned thanks. 
Into the shed, where meals have to be cooked in hot weather, there 
had entered a coal black dog accompanied by his mates. Sniffing 
about in quest of pork, he came upon the oven door slightly ajar, 
and like Achan of old “saw, covet and took.” Once in a while one 
who is expected to enter the ministry goes to the dogs. 


Getting Land for a Mission 


We have had exciting times about the land for our mission. 
A year ago, August 18th, 1900, the Indian Department, being care- 
fully informed regarding the situation, notified me that the mat- 


5 Crawford, op. cit: 
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ter was settled and the 160 acres would be granted for the station. 
Then certain influences began the effort to thwart this plan. Four 
times I visited our leading town to talk with the Agent who was 
faithful to the interests of the mission and was making every effort 
to help. When all was settled, he said: “If you had not ‘taken the 
bull by the horns,’ we could have done nothing.” The modesty of 
some men is refreshing. 


So our allotment is permanently made, and we have 160 acres of 
land, in two pieces, 80 acres in one fairy spot, and 80 at another 
point half mile away, and it is registered in Washington. 


In addition to these tracts the Government had set aside 
forty acres of land adjoining on the Hast, for Cemetery pur- 
poses. It seems the two eighty acre tracts, of which Miss Craw- 
ford so joyfully wrote in her scrap-book, had not been registered 
in Washington, as witness the following letter: 


Womans American Baptist Home Mission Society 
168 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 
September 23, 1952. 
Miss Isabel Crawford 


26 Nelles Blvd. 
Crimsby, Ontario, Canada 


Dear Miss Crawford: 


What I understand about the land at Saddle Mountain is that 
our Society holds a patent for the 80 acres on which the residence 
and Church buildings are located; and that the Church has a grant 
of use rights of an additional 40 acres which adjoins our patent 
lJland and in which the cemetery is located. While the ABHMS built 
the parsonage, the land it is on is a part of the 80 acres for which 
the Woman’s Society holds the patent. Both pieces are guaranteed 
to us and the church as long as the church work exists and the 
cemetery is maintained. These holdings are recorded in the County 
office at Hobart and we have a copy of these records as well as the 
actual patent issued by the Government. 


We have been told that there is another 80 acre piece a little 
removed from the 80 on which the church is situated. But there is 
no record in the office of either national society that we ever had 
a patent or any other kind of grant for it. The county office at 
Hobart shows no record of sale or transfer of any kind, or of any 
such piece ever having been held by our Society—let alone disposed 
of. If there was such an additional piece, I doubt if we could now 
establish claim to it, since there are no records or papers to sub- 
stantiate a claim. 


About two years ago this question of land was discussed quite at 
length with the people of Saddle Mountain in a church meeting— 
records of various kinds were searched as thoroughly as we knew 
how and advice was sought from a number of people. No one 


was able to give any exact idea of where the land was supposed 
to be. 


As a conclusion we decided that with no more information we 
had little chance of either locating the piece or establishing a 
claim to it. Since the 120 acres where the Church and cemetery 
are located are definitely recorded, the Saddle Mountain people 
with whom I talked agreed that we would have to accept the fact 
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that our holdings are limited to the present 120 acres. They felt, 
too, that this 120 is probably sufficient for the needs of the work 
even if an assembly should be developed there. Unless someone 
can give us some idea of the township lines which clearly identify 
the piece, and unless there is somewhere a legal document that 
identifies it as granted to the society, I do not see how we can 
hope to recover any lost land. Even if we did have such identifi- 
cation, it would seem unlikely that we would now have forfeited 
our rights since without knowing where it is we have not used it 
for mission purposes for many years. 

At our Board meeting last week, the women listened to your voice 
on the tape recorder as you spoke at the Rainy Mountain meeting. 
They were thrilled to hear you and to have more of the wonderful 
story of your “Joyful Journey” of years ago. Thank you for let- 
ting us record you. 

Sincerely, 
DOROTHY BUCKLIN 


Secretary of Missions. 


Miss Crawford wrote in her Diary on December 8rd, 1899: 


Reports have reached us that the reservation is to be opened 
soon and the Indians are running everywhere gathering up the bones 
of their dead and bringing them to the different missions. Kokom 
came in today with bones of his two sons. “How nice it will be,” 
said the mother, ‘to have my boys over here and when my turn 
comes I will lie down beside them. My heart is glad.” This was 
the beginning of the Saddle Mountain Indian Cemetery, which has 
grown to be one of the largest Indian Cemeteries in this area, 
and in which are buried Indian pioneers who roamed this country 
before they ever saw a white man. 

For more than six years, Miss Crawford and the self sac- 
rificing Indians of Saddle Mountain quilted and sold the quilts, 
saved their small contributions to build their ‘‘Jesus House,”’ 
and in February the total amount in the building fund came 
to $1,000.00 which amount they seemed to have set as a goal 
to start the Church building.® 


A contract was let to two contractors, Messrs C. Cooper 
and H. Crawford who pushed the church building to rapid 
completion. It was used, however, from the time the four walls 
and roof were in place, and when loose boards had to be laid 
down for a floor. 

On Easter Sunday, April 12, 1903, just exactly seven years 
from the day of the first service held at Saddle Mountain by 
Miss Crawford, the first service was held in the unfinished 
church building. Miss Crawford writes of this occasion :’ 


6 The $1,000.00 came from these sources: 


Ivciarire ONETIDULIONS (ie tcesesee tse sseecseeene ease nese ee $ 355.98 
Cy rral fame Vion yaar eeeere ecrace see saeeeefeaeaeareeeen ere eceone cs 311.63 
Wavsolncit ec tenet ce tees arco te ees ecens noe 250.00 
MRSS IOTIATHOS FES eee ctseccnest et acer ta ace eterscmeeeasas 65.69 
[Nii cc meme Mate eee, oh er ete ie Sarees 16.70 
Trt ee ee he ete ees a petececres Sateee apa $1,000.00 
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--The Great Spirit, the Creator, saw the mission in Hopiland, 
knew the living burning sacrifice it represented and breathed upon 
the poor little plans for our church. Instead of four walls He gave 
us six, instead of plain ceilings He gave us panels, instead of cheap 
windows He gave us stained glass and instead of an empty belfry 
He gave us a bell and a clock. It was truly the beauty of the Lord 
that filled the place. 

_ August 1903, the contractors began work on the house the 
same day they finished the church. The funds for this must 
have been furnished by the Mission Board, as there is no 
record of any savings and contributions in the Diary, for this 
purpose. 

At the dedication service an Indian woman summed up 
the feelings of the whole Kiowa settlement in these words: 
‘“When I seen our Jesus House going up with my two eyes 
my heart began to grow and as the church got bigger my heart 
got bigger and bigger and bigger. Today it is all busted to 
pieces.’”’ 

Lucius Aitsan was the faithful interpreter for Miss Craw- 
ford during her years at Saddle Mountain. 


There were sixty four charter members of the Saddle 
Mountain Baptist Church :8 


Lucius Aitsan Queototi 

Mabel Aitsan Agoptah 

Amos Aitsan Addletape Satezadlebe 
Minnie Aitsan Guonemah 
Jessie Aitsan Agomah 
Akometo Stella 

Doymah Akometo Ruth Odlepaugh 
Tonacho Bettie Odelpaugh 
Odelpaugh, son of Satanta Fannie Kokom 
Ananthy Odelpaugh Bessie Kokom 
Spotted Horse Wesley Kokom 
Hattie Spotted Horse George Ah-he-ah 
Kokom Herman Bahlah 
Popebah Kokom Julia Hunt 
Tonemoh Taryule 
Tone-gah-gah George Hunt 
Keapetate Tone-gah-gah Blanche Kokom 
Papedone Mrs. Tonemoh 
Sapemah Papedone Robert Onko 
Dawtobi Felix Thompson 
Gee-ah-ga-hoodle Dawtobi Dick Boton 
Mon-cha-cha Mrs. Queototi 
Mrs. Mon-cha-cha Mrs. Apole 
Ate-umbah Domot Mina Domot 
Mahyan Whitefeather 
Longhorn Chaino 
Ba-ah-tate Longhorn Mrs. Chaino 
Gahbien Eddie Longhorn 
Heenkey Ah-to-mah 
Satezadlebe Captain Hall 
Hoke-do-dah Mrs. Hall 

Mrs. H. Bahlah Isabel Crawford. 


8 Crawford, op. cit. 
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OLD OSAGE CUSTOMS DIE WITH THE 
LAST PAH-HUE-SKAH 


By Frank F. Finney 


With the death of an old Indian over eighty years of age 
near the Gray Horse trading post in the Osage reservation, 
July 27, 1894, the bloodline of the Pah-hue-skah, (‘‘White 
Hair’’) family faded out. The last White Hair, who could 
not speak a word of English and had lived in accordance with 
the Indian customs all his life, left in his death a remark- 
able example for his people to follow in adapting themselves 
to the white man’s civilization.! 


From the time of the Louisiana Purchase until a short 
time before the Osage tribe was removed from Kansas to the 
Indian Territory in 1871, some Indian of the White Hair 
lineage held the rank and title of Head Chief of the Great 
Osages and much of this time held the honor for the whole 
tribe consisting of both the Great and Little Osages.* Also 
out of the Pah-hue-skah heritage came a great chief of the 
paie-faces, the late Honorable Charles Curtis, Vice-President 
of the United States. The Osage tribe was divided into bands, 
each with its chief, and over these bands was the head or 
principal chief. Upon the chief’s death, the title and authority 
went to his son, and if no son survived him, to his brother or 
nearest relative. 


Little White Hair, the last member of the family to hold 
the head chieftanship, opposed the plan of the United States 
Government for the sale of the Osage Kansas lands and the 
removal of the tribe to the Indian Territory. To supplant 
and nullify the authority and influence of Little White Hair, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs created a new office for 
the tribe and recognized Joseph Paw-ne-no-pah-she, commonly 


1T. M. Finney files and records. The name of the City of Pawhuska 
in Osage County was given in honor of the last Chief Pah-hue-skah of the 
Osage Nation, commemorating the history of old “Pah-hue-skah” (White Hair) 
family. 
2 Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, Beacon of the Plains. 1893, p. 20; Tixtier’s 
Travels on the Osage Prairies, John Francis McDermont, ed. (Norman, 1940), 
p. 128. There is some confusion regarding the White Hair family. From 
all records available, this paragraph is substantially correct and is probably 
entirely true. 

- 3Statement in letter from the Hon. Charles Curtis to Mr. Frank 
Phillips, dated Oct. 4, 1930, on exhibit at the Woolaroc Museum: “Great 
great-great grandfather of White Plume of the Kaws married one of White 
Hair’s daughters. Gonville married one of White Plume’s daughters and my 
grandfather Pappen married Julie Gonville.” 
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known as ‘‘Big Hill Joe,’’ as Governor of the Osages. Chief | 
Little White Hair died in 1869, and after much discord among | 
them over the proposition, the Osages accepted the Govern- 
ment’s choice, and acknowledged Paw-ne-no-pah-she as their | 
governor and head chief. Thus, it came about that the sur- | 
viving member of the White Hair line, who came to the Osage | 
reservation with his tribe and died at Gray Horse, was deprived - 
of his hereditary right to the head chieftaincy of his nation. | 


The first White Hair, according to a legend, won his | 
name from an incident in an engagement in 1790 with the 
American troops led by General St. Clair. It is related that 
the chief wounded an officer, and in making the coup, the hair 
which he grasped turned out to be a white wig; thereafter, 
when the chief went into a fight he wore the wig tied to his 
scalp lock as a ‘‘good medicine’’ talisman.® 


After the Louisiana Purchase was consumated in 1803, 
President Jefferson at once took steps to become better ac- 
quainted with the country and its inhabitants and to make 
treaties with them. Chief White Hair, the First, through the 
influence of Pierre Chouteau of St. Louis, French Indian trader 
and agent for the Osages, accepted an invitation of the Presi- | 
dent to visit him and, accompanied by Chouteau and about a 
dozen Osage chiefs and warriors, made the trip to Washington. 


Besides the National Capital, they visited Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. They attracted much attention wher- 
ever they went and were entertained and feted. In return 
they performed their dances for the curious spectators. White 
Hair or ‘‘King’’ as he was called, was described in a New York 
newspaper as upward of six feet in stature, proportionably 
well made with a Roman nose and dignified port, the article 
stating that ‘‘perhaps no one brought up in savage life has 
ever been known to unite the same ease, politeness and noble- 
ness of manners.’’6 


Another paper carried an account of a fete in the Vaux- 
hall Garden in New York attended by the Indians and a 
description of them :? 

The King’s deportment was majestic and easy; he was dressed 
in a laced blue coat, and corresponding under vestments, wore a 
cocked hat, and a handsome sword by his side..... But it was 
the singular and savage appearance of the other Indians naked and 
painted, that excited principle attention. They were eight or nine 


4David Parsons in The Daily Journal-Capital, Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 
April 24, 1938. 

5 Tixier’s Travels on the Osage Prairies, p. 128; John Joseph Mathews, 
Wah-kon-tah, (Norman, 1932), p. 348. 

6 American Citizen, New York, August 16, 1804. 

7 New York Gazette and General Advertiser, August 16, 1804. 


(Courtesy of the New York Historical Society) 


_ The first Chief Pah-hue-skah (“White Hair”) of the Grand Osage, 
from the original painting “Payouska Chef des Grands Osages” by 
Memin. 
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in number. Excepting a piece of cloth fastened around the waist, 


in which tomahawks were stuck, they were all in a state of nudity 
ass The toute ensemble of these men were savage and ferocious. 

At Washington, escorted by the President himself, the 
party was shown the Navy Yard to view the frigates anchored 
there. As they approached the Navy Yard a band and music 
and a salute from the guns greeted them. That evening the 
Indians performed a dance, all participating except the ‘‘King,”’ 
in the presence of the President and a concourse of govern- 
ment officials and their ladies. Undoubtedly Jefferson desired 
to impress the influential chief and his followers with the 
power of the United States, and it was also believed that he 
wanted them as hostages until the safe return of Lewis and 
Clark, whom he had sent to explore the Missouri River to 
its source. 


A ceremony was also held in which the President presented 
the Indians an instrument of writing on parchment embellished 
with a golden chain in token of friendship, and addressed them 
in a friendly speech in which he said in part :8 

My children; I sincerely weep with you over the graves of your 
chiefs and friends, who fell by the hands of their enemies lately 
defending the Osage River..... These are my words, carry them 
to your nation, keep them in your memories, and our friendship in 
your hearts, and may the Great Spirit look upon us in a mantle of 
love. 


Jefferson’s words showed an understanding of the Osages 
and was a wise approach to cement a compact of friendship 
with them. 


Evidently the Osages did keep Jefferson’s words in their 
memories. With the exception of Chief Black Dog and some 
of his band who joined with the Confederates,® the Osages 
remained loyal to the Government and during the Civil War 
their fidelity was inestimable in protecting the frontier from 
the incursion of rebel guerillas. To say that the Osages were 
loyal to the Government does not signify that there were not 
some instances when members of the white race, as well as 
members of enemy tribes of their own race, were victims of 
their mourning scalping parties. It was their belief that 
the spirit of some recently deceased member of their tribe 
eould not rest until a life was sacrificed and a scalp taken. 
In obedience of this strange belief, it was the Osage custom, 
after a dance of three days, for a party of warriors to set 
forth to obtain a scalp. 


Members of no other tribe manifested more grief for their 
dead. It was customary for the Osages to mourn at daybreak 


8 Luke Vincent Lockwood, L. H. D., “The St. Memin Indian Portraits,” 
reprint from Antiquarian Society Quarterly Bulletin, April, 1928. 
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with doleful cries and lamentations for months and even years 
for some departed relative. The method of disposing of their 
dead was peculiar to the Osages. The body painted and clothed 
in full regalia was placed in a sitting position in a cairn made 
of stones to form a dome-like appearance. Sometimes it was 
lined with buffalo or cow hides and was always located on top 
of a hill. Treasured belongings of the departed were put in 
the tomb, and cooking utensils and food was left around the 
grave as symbols for use of the Indians’ spirit on its journey 
to the ‘‘Happy Hunting Grounds.’’ A United States flag, in- 
verted with the stars turned towards the ground, usually flew 
from a pole over the tomb, and often the favorite pony of the 
dead was killed and left at his last resting place. As the white 
men came in increasing numbers, these cairns of rocks, which 
appeared on many hills of the Osage Reservation in the Indian 
Territory, became surrounded by pastures and overrun with 
cattle. White prowlers, looking for relics and treasure, robbed 
and desecrated the graves. Even bones were removed as 
trophies and exhibited. 


The war dances continued long after the Osages came to 
the Indian Territory, but the mourning scalping parties were 
almost entirely discontinued, and if any Indians went out after 
scalps they were likely to return with only locks of hair clipped 
off of some obliging person’s head!° for which they sometimes 


paid money. There are, however, several bloody instances on 
record, and there may have been others not brought to light. 
One such incident occurred soon after the tribe arrived from 
Kansas, which caused serious trouble and brought a band of 
Wichita warriors to the Osage Agency, hot for revenge and 
demanding punishment for the guilty. 


A party of Osages which included Bill Conner, a mixed 
blood who was their leader, met Es-ad-da-ua, head chief of the 
Wichita tribe who had become separated from his companions 
while hunting buffalo near the Salt Plains. Professing to 
believe that it was the will of the Great Spirit that the Wichita 


9 List of officers belonging to the Osage Tribe serving i i 
Regiment of the Cherokee Mounted Ghatederne Indian Bhetienee Den 
Broke Arm, A Captans and others, in Confederate Memorial Room, Okla- 
homa Historical Society. i 

7 10 One afternoon, my cousin, Walter Florer and I (the writer) visited 
a “war” dance in progress at the Salt Creek camp near Gray Horse. While 
there, Yellow Horse came up to us holding a knife and a string in his hands. 
He tied the string around a lock of my hair and cut it off with his knife 
to use in the dance. I was not at all disturbed by this act for it was done in 
a friendly manner. The Osages were always good friends of our families 
and we had no reason to have any fear of them. The locks on the doors 
of our homes were never locked. 


i> 


(Photo by Frank F. Finney) 


An old Osage grave near White Horse, about 1898. 


(Photo by Frank F. Finney) 


Grave of the last “Pah-hue-skah” (White Hair) located north- 
west of White Horse, photo taken in 1902. 
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chief should provide the sacrifice, they killed him and returned 
with his scalp and also his head, to the Reservation where the 
customary dance was held. The delegation of thirty-eight 
Wichita Indians who appeared at the Osage Agency soon after 
the affair demanded the heads of the leaders who perpetrated 
the deed, and were particularly desirous of securing Conner 
who prudently hid out. After much bitter counseling with 
the Osage chiefs, the Wichitas accepted as reparation money, 
ponies, blankets and guns in value to the amount of fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


The last' party returning with a scalp to the Osage reserva- 
tion of which there is an eye-witness account occurred in the 
spring of 1880. The scalp dance was held near the Wooster 
mound a few miles southwest of the Osage Agency, now the 
town of Pawhuska. The hair was supposed to have been lifted 
from the head of a Pawnee by a party which trangressed across 
the Arkansas River into the Pawnee country. 


Thereafter, only minor incidents were known to ensue from 
the old cruel custom such as one which occurred on Gray Horse 
Creek where three boys of the Millholler family were fishing. 
Several Indians whooping wildly came after the boys who 
unable to escape were caught, and their hair cut off by the 
Osages with knives that they carried in their belts. The father 
of the boys reported the affair to the agent, Major Miles, who 
after an investigation learned of the identity of the offenders 
and stopped their annuity payments for a time as punishment.}% 


At another time, while engaged in a dance some Indians 
seized a white man by the name of McGill. They cut his hair, 
smeared paint on his face and let him loose. McGill started a 
suit in the courts for ten thousand dollars in damages but 
settled for the sum of three hundred dollars which was awarded 
to him by the Osage Council out of tribal funds.4 


These occurrences were only mild reminders of the savage 
custom followed in the prime days of the last old White Hair 
who had become reconciled to the white man’s ways. Although 
he was never the principle chief of his tribe, he was head of the 


1lIssac T. Gibson, Osage Agent, report in Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Annual Report, 1873. 

12 Data from M. F. Stilwell (half-brother to Frank F, Finney) found in 
“Indian and Pioneer History,” Vol. 71, p. 149, Indian Archives, Oklahoma 
Historical Society. (This account by M. F. Stilwell was published in a 
Denver newspaper prior to the compilation of “Indian and Pioneer History’ 
under the W. P. A. program.) 

13 Ineterview with Lorene Millholler, Oklahoma City, in “Indian and 
Pioneer History,” Vol. 36, p. 368, loc. cit. 

14 Wah-sha-sha News, Pawhuska, April 27, 1895. 
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Paw-hue-skah band and his people, like children before a 
father, laid their troubles and problems before him. He acted 
as a peacemaker and his councils were obeyed as coming from 
one in authority. About two weeks before he died, the old 
patriarch sent word to his old and trusted friend, John Florer, 
the trader at Gray Horse, to come to his lodge. Florer found 
the chief, feeble, sick and only a shadow of the fine specimen 
he remembered of former days. As the trader took his hand 
White Hair told him that he wanted to be buried like a 
white man on a hill he had selected about three miles northwest 
of Gray Horse. 


All was arranged by the trader according to the chief’s 
wishes and upon his death, his remains, resting in a coffin 
like the white people used, was lowered into a vault prepared 
for it. A little white house, from which flew the stars and 
stripes, marked the grave, at his death in 1894. 


In recognition of the regard in which White Hair was held, 
the Agent, Major Freeman, his wife and daughter and some 
other residents of the Agency joined the handful of the white 
people of Gray Horse and a large number of Indians in the 
solemn funeral procession. The last request of the old Indian 
to his people was that no dance be held for him.!* 


Interned in the white man’s manner did not save White 
Hair’s grave from desecration and vandalism. Hight years 
after White Hair’s burial, this writer rode by the grave on 
horseback and found the grave house turned over, the coffin 
uncovered and the skull of the last Pah-hue-skah on the ground. 
He returned with a kodak and took a snap shot of the scene. 


15 Roll Book of Osage Bands, Osage Agency Office, Pawh 
16T. M. Finney, files and records. wait Maan ae Tbr: 
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(From portrait, Okahoma Historical Society) 


The last Chief Pah-hue-skah of the Osage Nation. 
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WYANDOTTE MISSION: THE EARLY YEARS, 1871-1900 
By A. M. Gibson 


In earlier times, virtually every Indian nation and reserva- 
tion situated within the present limits of Oklahoma had at 
least one school within its jurisdiction, established to instruct 
local Indian youth in the elements of Western Civilization. 
Various church groups, as a part of their home mission pro- 
grams, collaborated with the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in setting up these schools. Customarily, the religious 
organizations supplied a portion of the money for erecting 
and equipping school buildings, helped feed and clothe the 
Indian children, and furnished dedicated members as teacher- 
missionaries. 


With few exceptions, a common sequence in the life of 
these schools has been for church support to falter due to 
waning missionary zeal, accompanied by the gradual retreat 
of religious groups from the field of Indian education. Neces- 
sarily, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has taken over the 
complete operation of Indian schools, and government sponsor- 
ship has resulted in the gradual reduction in the number of 
Indian schools in Oklahoma. One of the survivors of govern- 
mental retrenchment in Indian education is the Seneca Indian 
School at Wyandotte, Oklahoma.! Established in 1871 under 
the auspices of the Society of Friends, this institution con- 
tinues to supply effective training for its Indian constituency. 


Few religious groups can match the record of the Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, for effective response to social needs. 
Active in generating so many reform movements in our 
society, their work among the Indians has been especially 
noteworthy. Where many religious groups have been indif- 
ferent, or attempted, failed early and dropped out of the 
program of Indian missions, the Friends have persisted through 
suceess and failure, and certainly the ‘‘ Wyandotte Mission’’ is 
an enduring monument commemorating their sacrifice and 
devotion. 


1The approved and correct spelling of the name of the Amercian Indian 
tribe presented in this article is Wyandot, and the form is used here in 
referring to the people of this tribe. However, the old records of the Agency 
and the Indian Office, cited as sources in this article, give the spelling 
Wyandotte in referring to the mission, the school, the agency, the reserva- 
tion, etc., an obsolete form with an entirely different meaning (Cf. Webster’s 
Dictionary) today. Since the name “Wyandotte Mission,” was well established 
and known for many years, the old records have been followed here when 
referring to the historic school. The name of the post office in Oklahoma 
has always been spelled “Wyandotte.”—Ed. 
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During the latter half of the Nineteenth Century, the 
remnauts of several Indian tribes were clustered together in 
Northeastern Oklahoma under the jurisdiction of the Quapaw 
Agency. National religious groups were permitted to establish 
churches and schools among these tribes. The Seneca, 
Shawnee, and Wyandot tribes received the Friends as their 
patrons. Beginning in 1870, the Friends, in liaison with 
Quapaw Agent George Mitchell, made plans to carry out their 
new responsibility. 

It was apparent that the most permanent results in prop- 
agating the gospel and extending the benefits of western 
civilization could best be achieved by establishing a school 
for educating the youth of the three tribes. Authority for 
establishing a boarding school for the Senecas, Wyandots, and 
Shawnees came from a joint meeting of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Indian Service Committee of the 
Society of Friends.? Aaron Hornor was selected by the Friends 
as Superintendent.? for the proposed school, and with the 
assistance of Agent Mitchell, drew up the plans for the physical 
layout. Land for the campus, consisting of 160 acres, was 
donated by the Wyandot tribal Council, and construction got 
under way in 1871. Besides supervising erection of the school’s 
physical plant, Hornor and Mitchell called on the Seneca, 
Wyandot, and Shawnee parents for the purpose of enrolling 
those children of the four to eighteen year-old age group in the 
school’s first class, which was scheduled to begin its studies 
in the Spring of 1872. From the start, the school was plagued 
with an inadequacy of funds, and Agent Mitchell’s Report for 
1871 was largely an appeal for added support from the govern- 
ment since ‘‘the tribes for which it is intended are poor and 
have no school fund.’”4 


2The Quapaw Agency had a number of schools to serve its varied Indian 
constituency. The schools consisted of two types: day schools and boarding 
schools. Day schools supplied instruction only, the students returning to their 
homes at the end of the day, while boarding schools provided, besides in- 
struction, food, shelter, and clothing, its enrollees required to reside on the 
school campus for a specified period. The Quapaw tribe had a day school 
for its youth. 

3The Seneca School Superintendents for the period 1871-1900 were: 
Aaron Hornor (1871-1872); Jerry Hubbard (1872-1873; Alva H. Pearson 
(1873-1874) ; Henry Thorndyke (1874-1876); David Hornor (1876-1878) ; 
Jacob Hornor (1878-1879); Charles W. Kirk (1879-1884); William Morris 
(1884-1886) ; Harwood Hall (1886-1891); Andrew Atchison (1891-1893) ; 
J. H. Meteer (1893-1894); Andrew J. Taber (1894-1896); Mack Johnson 
(1896-1897) ; E. B, Atkinson (1897-1898); R. A. Cockran (1898-1899); and 
Edgar A. Allen (1899-1900). 

The writer wishes to make special acknowledgement to Mrs. Rella 
Looney, Archivist, for assistance in pointing out many of the old Wyandotte 
records in the Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society, used in the 
preparation of this article for The Chronicles. 

4The Friends Society had established a log church near the present 
site of the school in 1869, and this may be regarded as the parent project from 
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(Kirk Collection, Oklahoma Historical society) 


Visiting parents of children in the Wyandotte Mission, 1879 


(Kirk Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society) 


Children in the Wyandotte Mission, and teachers about 1879. 
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With much hard work on the part of Superintendent 
Hornor and his staff, classes got under way in the Spring of 
1872. Hiram Jones, the new Quapaw Agent, could report in 
1872 that :5 


Schocl was opened .... and has from a very small beginning, 
increased to the capacity of the buildings, and necessitated the im- 
mediate erection of an addition to the boarding-house which is in 
the course of construction. But a small number of Shawnee or 
Seneca children have yet been induced to enter school, but I hope 
by careful management to get a number more to attend when the 
addition to the building is completed ..... I believe too much im- 
portance cannot be attached to the work of educating the Indian 
children, both in literary attainments and in industrial pursuits. 
The work of civilization and the future of the Indian race depend in 
great measure on this. Therefore I hope that the liberal help given 
by the government will be continued, as without this help the 
work cannot be carried on. 


In their enthusiasm to get the instructional program in 
operation, the school officials were probably somewhat pre- 
mature, for much remained to be accomplished before the 
buildings and grounds were completed. Several of the build- 
ings were occupied before they were ‘‘trimmed out’’ inside, 
and the campus was yet to be cleared of its heavy timber, 
graded, and planted to grass. As they were completed, the 
original buildings comprising the school’s physical plant, 
consisted of a classroom building, two dormitories—one for 
boys, the other equipped with a sewing room for girl students, 
kitchen and dining hall, and small dwellings for faculty, plus 
a commissary ‘‘about the size of a smokehouse.’’ Wood stoves 
and fireplaces supplied heat. Fuel was cut by the boys from 
the heavily forested hillsides and carried to wood boxes 
situated by each stove as use required.® 


The physical setting in the midst of which the buildings 
for the new school were erected, to this day one to inspire, 
consisted of a series of wooded hills, ‘‘with a never-failing 
spring of limestone water gushing’’ forth into a clear stream, 
Lost Creek :? 


.... meandering through the grounds, giving facilities for fish- 
ing and swimming abundant and good. A peninsula near the spring, 
containing about an acre, thickly covered with large forest trees, 
matted with wild grapevines, furnishes an excellent place for out- 


which evolved the Seneca School in 1871—Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Annual Report, 1871, p. 500. (The Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports 
are hereafter cited as Annual Report with the year.) 

5 Annual Report, 1872, p. 244. 

6“Indian Pioneer Papers,’ the University of Oklahoma Library, Vol. 
XXXI, p. 75. 

T Annual Report, 1893, p. 142. 
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door meetings, where the songs of children mingle in sweet harmony 
with those of the multitude of birds which inhabit the place. 


Through the years the students and staff worked at 
modifying the pristine beauty of this wilderness campus so that 
by 1895, over 800 square rods of lawns and terrace had been 
established and the Superintendent’s Report reveals that “‘by 
keeping two lawn mowers going most of the time we have kept 
our yards in beautiful condition.’’§ 


The Friend’s ‘‘Godly Experiment in the Wilderness’’ 
seemed beset by perennial problems, one of the immediate 
and most pressing being that of selling the families of the 
tribes on the idea of enrolling their children in the new school. 
Some tribes took more readily to education than others, for 
the Quapaw Agent found that: 

The Shawnee, though not actively opposed to education, were on 
the first opening of their school averse to placing their children in 
it; but by the exercise of much care and persuasion I have at length 
induced nearly all the children of proper age to attend, and many of 
the parents are much interested in the progress their children are 
making. The Senecas from being, with few exceptions, at the time 
of making my last annual report, bitterly opposed to schools, are 
now, except a small portion of one band, decidedly favorable, and I 
believe, on the approach of winter, quite a large addition to the 
already respectable number of their children attending school will 
avail themselves of the present good opportunities for acquiring an 
education .... The Wyandotts ... have kept the greater portion 
of their children in school most of the time during the past year, 
and they have made good progress. 


Through the combined efforts of the school staff and the 


Quapaw Agent, the enrollment grew from less than fifty stu- 
dents in the first year of operation to over 1385 by 1885.19 


Because the Friends fed a steady stream of dedicated and 
competent administrators and teachers into the Seneca School 
in its formative years, it gained a status in organization, 
administration, and curriculum which built up a confidence 
on the part of the Indian constituency, produced law-abiding 
tribal citizens, transmitted western culture and the Gospel 
to the uninitiated, and gave the school an intellectual solvency 
that enabled it to survive where the other church-supported 
schools failed and had to close their doors, and made Wyan- 
dotte Mission the ‘‘Marvel of the Wilderness.’’ Almost from 
the start, due to good administration and teaching, the school 
achieved ‘‘graded status.’’ For the times this meant that upon 
enrollment, the pupil was instructed in ‘‘the use of the English 
language and the rudimentary branches. As fast as the 


8 Annual Report, 1895, p. 152. 

8 Annual Report, 1873, p. 213. 

10 Report for June, 1885, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., Quapaw 
Agency Manuscripts, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Seah (The 
sources of the original tribal records are hereafter cited from Indian Archives. ) 
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pupils are enough advanced they are transferred to the upper 
room, where systematic and through course of study is 
pursued.’”!! 


The course offerings at the school consisted of ortho- 
graphy, reading, writing, arithmetic, natural philosophy, 
religion, history, Bible, general knowledge, geography, algebra, 
grammar, physiology, and botany. The most basic subject 
seemed to be those subjects that embrace English, and the 
reason is evident from a statement by Superintendent J. H. 
Meteer :!2 


A large proportion of them speak Indian at home, which gives 
them a great advantage at the beginning of their course of study. 
The English, however, which they bring from home is not always 
the purest; so, as in other English-speaking schools, much unlearn- 
ing must be done. 


While experience recommended emphasis on the English 
language, governmental decrees prescribed it, as reflected by 
the following regulation applicable to all Indian Service 
Schools of the day :18 


In government schools, no textbooks and no oral instruction in 
the vernacular will be allowed, but all textbooks and instruction must 
be in the English language. No departure from this rule will be 
allowed except when absolutely necessary to rudimentary instruction 
in English. But it is permitted to read from the Bible in the ver- 
nacular at the daily opening of school when English is not under- 
stood by the pupils. 


The basic objective of the school at Wyandotte was to 
educate the head, heart, and hand. The school curriculum 
in a general way achieved some of this from formal subjects 
taught. The object was further realized through vocational 
training, extra-curricular activities, and by the pervasive 
religious influence of the school illustrated by worship ex- 
periences afforded the students, and by the influence of 
faculty who were in a sense missionaries. This multiple set 
of aims seemed to be foremost in the thinking of administra- 
tors as their reports and correspondence will show. Super- 
intendent Henry Thorndyke’s Report for February, 1875, is 
indicative of the sense of mission the staff held for themselves :'4 


While the literary education of the children is . . . pushed for- 
ward, the industrial and religious elements are not neglected. They 
are carefully trained in both respects and no occasion neglected to 
inculeate in their young minds the truths of the Gospel, and the 


11 Annual Report, 1875, p. 282. 

12 Annual Report, 1893, p. 142. 

13 A. B. Upshaw, Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, to 
John V. Summers, Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., June 27, 1888, 
Indian Archives. 

14Report for February, 1875, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., 


Indian Archives. 
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necessity of their learning to live sober, moral, and religeous [sic] 
lives. 


While the liberal arts courses were intended to endow 
the Indian children with the rudiments of Western Civilization 
into which they were expected to step and play a constructive 
role, the vocational portion of the curriculum sought to de- 
velop specific skills whereby the children might become self- 
supporting citizens of an economic society somewhat more 
complex than the hunting-fishing-gathering pursuits of their 
forebearers. 


A member of the staff, the Industrial Teacher, had the 
major responsibility for supervising the boys and providing 
them with vocational training. This included harness and shoe- 
making, woodworking, carpentry, and metal work. The School 
Farmer assisted the Industrial Teacher in imparting to the boys 
the elements of farm operation and management, horticulture, 
and livestock care. Practical training included assignment 
to routine chores about the school consisting of chopping wood 
for fuel, milking cows, and feeding and caring for horses, 
mules, pigs, and poultry kept on the school farm. Also, both 
boys and girls helped put out the school garden, weed the 
vegetables, and harvest the crops. Caring for the campus 
flowers, shrubs, and lawn also was their responsibility. 


Girls were assigned to the matron-seamstress who in- 
structed them in hygiene and cleanliness, sewing, home nurs- 
ing, and other skills which would make them more effective 
household managers. Practical duties included making beds, 
sweeping, and helping the school cook and laundregs. 


Extra-curricula activities such as the rather tight school 
schedule would permit supplied some very valuable training 
plus an opportunity for social relations. The school schedule 
required the pupils to rise at six o’clock, clean their respect- 
ive quarters, followed by breakfast. Following the morning 
meal, the children gathered in the various classrooms where 
the school day was opened with religious exercises which in- 
cluded ‘‘singing, using our Sabbath School Books (The Royal 
Diadem), and the children have learned to sing a large number 
of hymns.’’!5 


Formal instruction started at nine and ran until four 
o’clock, with an hour off for lunch. At four, the boys reported 
to the Industrial Teacher or School Farmer for various 
training and duties, while the Matron assigned the girls. 
These duties held the children until suppertime. After the 
dishes were cleared away and the kitchen tidied up, a busy 
program consisting of study, recitation, and devotion was 


15 Report for May, 1875, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., Indian 
Archives. ; 
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planned to occupy their attention until bedtime at half past 
eight.16 


Brief chapel services were held every evening of the week 
Monday through Friday, and ‘‘regular attendance was re- 
quired of both pupils and employees.’’!7 After chapel, the 
pupils could participate in vocal music classes, held twice 
each week. On other evenings they were ‘‘exercised on 
miscellaneous subjects in a social way, tending to develop 
thought, to induce research, and gain general information.’’!8 
David Hornor, Superintendent in 1877, introduced the ‘‘self- 
reporting system as a part of the evening’s activities.’’ This 
reportedly ‘‘awakened a feeling of emulation”’ by offering a 
prize ‘‘as an incentive to study,’’ and ‘‘promoted profitable 
competition.’’!9 


A popular agency of extra-curricular learning in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was the literary society, 
and the Wyandotte Mission kept pace with this national trend 
by organizing its own, the Hallequah Society. It met every 
Thursday night for the purpose of discussing and debating 
various cultural subjects, presented special programs through- 
out the school year, and provided some degree of adult educa- 
tion since many parents participated in the meetings. A 
description of the school’s graduation exercises for 1881 shows 
the significant role played by this organization :?° 

The term closed (on the 30th of June) with an Exhibition by the 
Hallequah Literary Society .... which was participated in by pupils 
in every grade. The attendance of parents and friends of the school 
was quite large. At the close of the exercises, the Chiefs of the 
Wyandotte and Seneca Tribes expressed their appreciation of the 
advantages that were being afforded them by the government in 
education of their children at this institution .... and their satis- 
faction with the progress of the pupils in their studies, and the care 
they had received the past year. 

Adult interest also was keen concerning the school’s 
Temperance Society, organized by the school officials in 1875,71 
where training in the knowledge of the eviles of John Barley- 
corn was provided for children and their parents. Superin- 
tendent Charles Kirk praised adult participation in the league 
in his Report for January, 1880, noting that ‘‘The Temperance 
Meeting is increasing in interest. Many are in good earnest in 


16 Report for December, 1884, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., 
Indian Archives. 

17 Annual Report, 1895, p. 152. 

18 Report for November, 1875, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., 
Indian Archives. 

' 19Report for December, 1877, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., 

Indian Archives. 

20 Report for June, 1881, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., Indian 


Archives. 
21 Annual Report, 1875, p. 282. 
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their efforts to break themselves of the habit of taking 
intoxicating drink.’’22 

__ Bible School, staffed by school faculty members, was pro- 
vided on Sunday morning for the student body. Formal 
church services followed. Ministers from neighboring churches 
supplied preaching. Both Sunday School and Church were 
held in the classroom building.2? In addition, a Friend’s 
Church, situated near the school, held Sunday services where 
school children attended in groups chaperoned by a school 
staff member.** Visiting ministers also added to the religious 
life of the school by holding revivals on the campus from 
time to time. School children as well as adults from neighbor- 
ing farms and communities attended these. The revival 
must have been an important event in the quiet life of the 
school community, and undoubtedly produced some excitement. 
The atmosphere of anticipation is reflected in a letter headed 
from the Methodist Bishop’s office, Philadelphia, by I. M. Tliff 
at Baxter Springs, to Quapaw Agent Dyer announcing plans 
to hold an extended meeting :” 

We begin our Camp Meeting at Wyandott Mission Wednesday 
evening the 23rd to continue over the Sabbath. Our rules will ex- 
clude huckstering stands, Swingo, etc., as they would interfere with 
the order and solemnity of the meeting. Messers Hicks and Brown 
will keep a boarding tent. I think one or two Police to assist us on 
Saturday evening and Sunday will be all that will be necessary to 
maintain order. 

As in our schools today, there were various highlights in 
the school program to break the routine. Beside commence- 
ment exercises which heralded the end of the school year, 
Christmas was always looked forward to with much anticipa- 
tion. The school held a program, furnished a tree with decora- 
tions, carols were sung, and presents were distributed. 
Especially in the early years, the Friends from the East 
always sent out gifts. In 1880, their gift shipments included 
candy, nuts, and over 400 presents.”® 


Even the routine school week had its lighter moments. 
Saturday mornings, the students were required to work about 
the school. Saturday afternoons they were free to play. A 
favorite pastime on Saturday was to gather at surrounding 
farms for a rabbit hunt. Forming long lines, the boys and 
girls moved slowly through the brush and meadow grass, 


~~ 22 Report for January, 1880, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., 
Indian Archives. 

23 Annual Report, 1898, pp. 153-4. 

24 Annual Report, 1895, p. 152. =? 

25 Rev. J. M. Iliff, Methodist Episcopal Church, Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
to D. B. Dyer, Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., August 19, 1882, Indian 
Archives. 

e 28 Report for December, 1880, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., 


Indian Archives. 
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beating the vegetaticn with sticks. ‘“When it was snowy, they 
had pretty good luck, but whether it snowed or not, they 
enjoyed it.’’? Lost Creek, a clear, sparkling stream which 
coursed through the campus, attracted many youth in their 
recreation periods for fishing, swimming, and skating, de- 
pending on the season.”8 


The school’s annual schedule, running from September 
through most of June, permitted an extended summer holiday. 
In addition, a brief weekend vacation at home was permitted 
at the end of each six weeks.?® 


During its first decade, the school closed for the Summer 
vacation. Several orphan children were enrolled through 
the years, however, and by 1880, the number was sufficiently 
large to necessitate remaining open during the summer vaca- 
tion to supply a home for these unfortunates. Superintendent 
Charles Kirk had labored hard to obtain permission to care for 
the orphans during the summer months, and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs order permitting him to afford them asylum 
was a high mark in his career as school administrator. ‘‘You 
are hereby directed to effect the necessary arrangements for 
the boarding and keeping of said orphans and funds for pay- 
ment of the same will be sent you from this office upon receipt 
from you of an estimate covering the amount.’’8® Thus the 
role of Wyandotte Mission was further diversified by serving 
the Seneca, Wyandot, and Shawnee tribes as an orphanage. 


Maintaining regular attendance was a perennial problem 
for the school administrators. The attendance reports show 
a remarkable divergence between ‘‘students enrolled’’ and 
‘“students in attendance.’’ As late as 1896, with an enrollment 
of 125, and an average attendance of 95, Andrew Taber com- 
plained of this problem to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and sought to explain why it persisted :31 


It is rather difficult to make the average greater than 95, as 
the school is located about the center of the reservation in which 
our children live. Twelve miles is the longest distance any child 
would have to walk to get home. Therefore, they take advantage of 
many opportunities and run away. When the police or school em- 
ployees go after them they can easily slip out from their homes and 
hide, making it impossible to get them back promptly. The agent 
has taken quite an interest in this line, and has given valuable assis- 
tance by the aid of his police in keeping the children in school. 


27“Indian Pioneer Papers,” the University of Oklahoma Library, Vol. 
XXI, p. 79- 


28 Annual Report, 1896, p. 150. 


29“Tndian Pioneer Papers,” the University of Oklah Mal 
om, ae p iversity o ar ibrary, Vol. 
30 E. J. Brooks, Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, to 
A. T. Kist, Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., June 25, 1880. 
31 Annual Report, 1896, p. 150. 
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The police referred to were Agency peace officers, re- 
cruited from the Indian tribes of the Quapaw jurisdiction. 
Besides meeting various law and order problems on the reserva- 
tion, they served as truant officers for the school. Quapaw 
Agent Hiram Jones found that while the Seneca School 
officials were unable to cope with the problems of attendance 
adequately, his Indian Police had their limitations as truant 
officers, since the persistent offenders of the school attendance 
law could lead the officers a merry chase and generally 
succeed in eluding their pursuers in the thickly forested hills 
surrounding the campus. In desperation, Agent Jones wrote 
in 1876, to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for permission to use 
more drastic steps, including withholding of annuities :32 


As the success of Indian Civilization depends largely upon the 
education of the rising generation, I would call the attention of the 
department to the fact that true economy as well as humanity de- 
mands that ample facilities be afforded for this purpose; and I 
would recommend that means be adopted to make it compulsory on 
the parents to place their children in school and keep them there. 
This would in a great measure be effected by withholding the annu- 
ities of children of a suitable age to attend school who are kept out 
without a reasonable excuse. 


The problem of attendance persisted, and a new twist 
appears in the Report for May, 1877, when it was charged 
that: 


While most Indian children attend regularly, there are those 
who attend only long enough to be clothed and derive little benefit 
from the school. To remedy this evil... . those in charge of the 
school should have authority to keep all who enter for a term not 
less than three months and if necessary have the assistance of offi- 
cers to prevent outside interference. 


Final authority to withhold annuities, for families de- 
pendent upon annuities for support a most drastic step, came 
in 1877 from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs :34 


‘I find that great irregularity in attendance exists and that 
much trouble is given the managers of the schools in hunting truant 
children ... . thereby indicating a lack of interest on the part of 
the parents in the benefit to be derived by their children from regular 
attendance and the consequent education that is offered by the 
government..... In order to compel the attendance of pupils you 
are authorized to direct .... the withholding of the annuity of each 
child of school age, who, without permission previously obtained 
from the agent, has not been placed in school during the preceding 
six months, or who, having been so placed, has been absent without 
permission. 


32 Annual Report, 1876, p. 59. 

83 Report for May, 1877, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., Indian 
Archives. ‘ : ; yes 

34J.. L. Smith, Commissioner. of Indian Affairs, Washington, to William 
Nicholson, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, March 13, 1877, Indian Archives. 
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School attendance still continued a problem, indicated by 
the following directive sent by Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to Agent D. B. Dyer, in 1881:* 

Regarding attendance of children at school over the opposition 
of parents, devise some plan by which... . the attention of these 
children can be secured—some distinction should be made, in the 
distribution of implements, or goods, or whatever gratuities the 
Indians receive from the government between those families whose 
children attend school and those who refuse to send them. 

The school superintendent had a number of problems aside 
from that of enforcing attendance. These included maintain- 
ing a faculty, finding competent replacements, and attracting 
them to the wilderness, raising school operating expenses, 
maintaining his plant, acquiring new equipment, and keeping 
his facilities at a level which would pass periodic inspections. 
Also, since his was a boarding school, feeding and clothing 
his charges, and maintaining a good level of health added to 
his responsibilities. The school records show a heavy turnover 
of staff, no small part of this attrition in personnel due to 
deaths incurred in the service of the school. Low salary and 
living in the wilderness isolation attracted only the dedicated, 
and often-times these were scarce. The school staff, consisting 
of a superintendent, teacher, assistant teacher, industrial 
teacher, matron, assistant matron, farmer, seamstress, 
laundress, and cook varied from year to year depending upon 
budget and availability of competent personnel.** Salary raises 
for teachers were authorized in 1884 to $720 annually with 
small raises for other staff members, but it was not until 
1898 that the Superintendent’s salary was raised to $1,000.37 


To compensate for the low salaries, it was the common 
practice for the Superintendent to hire his wife as teacher or 
matron. This nepotism inevitably invited criticism. Dr. 
Charles Kirk, a very popular administrator, contemplated 
resignation from the school staff when, although permitted to 
hire his wife as a staff member, had his request to hire a 


35. M. Marble, Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
to D. B. Dyer, Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., January 26, 1881, 
Indian Archives. 

36 Report for April, 1881, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., Indian 
Archives. The salary schedule for 1881 shows staff positions and salary: 


Superintendent $900 per year 
Teacher 45 per month 
Assistant Teacher 35 per month 
Industrial Teacher 25 per month 
Farmer 25 per month 
Matron 500 per year 
Assistant Matron 20 per month each 
Seamstres 30 per month 
Laundress 20 per month 

Two cooks 20 per month 


37 Quarterly Report, Seneca School, Quapaw A EeleeD 
1898, Indian Archives. : giant aes 
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daughter as teacher turned down. When news of his decision 
to leave the school reached the Wyandot tribe, a protest 
meeting was held and a petition prepared for the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs ;38 


The undersigned citizens of the Wyandotte Reservation, Indian 
Territory, do most respectfully petition the honorable Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to refuse to accept the resignation of Dr. C. W. 
Kirk as superintendent of the Wyandotte, Shawnee, and Seneca Mis- 
sion School, situated in. ... Quapaw Agency, Indian Territory, and 
in order to retain him as superintendent we further ask that his 
wife be retained as matron and his daughter Ether (graduate of 
Earlham College) be placed on the roll of teacher at said Mission. 


The influence of the Friends over the affairs of the school 
is shown in the correspondence emanating from the Kirk 
resignation, since like the Indians, the Friends too protested 
the possibility of hi sresignation by letter to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Its contents are divulged in a communica- 
tion from the Commissioner to the Quapaw Agent :°9 


Through Dr. Rhoades I am informed that Dr. Kirk is about to 
resign his position at the school owing to a refusal to allow him 
to employ his wife and daughter in the school. Dr. Rhoades de- 
precates the loss of such a man to the service, and in view of the 
good work already done by Dr. Kirk and the fact that his support 
is partially borne by the Society of Friends which entitles to con- 
sideration their wishes in the matter, I deem it best to make an ex- 
ception in his favor, and to allow the employment of his wife and 
daughter provided they are competent to fill the proposed positions. 


As events unfolded, since Dr. Kirk was permitted to re- 
tain his daughter as teacher and wife as matron, he remained 
at the head of the school. 


Adequate operating expenses were always hard to obtain. 
In the early years, when religious interest was high, govern- 
ment appropriations of about $9,500 annually were supple- 
mented by money gifts, generally averaging $1,000 per year 
from the Society of Friends.*° Apparently this was seldom 
sufficient, since school officials were incessantly seeking 
supplemental funds and equipment from the governnient and 
the Friends. Requests ranged from beds, heating stoves, 
and shoes to horses, garden seeds, underwear and books, cows, 


and even a mule:*! 


38 Petition of the Wyandotte Tribal Council, signed by I. P. Long, 
Wyandot Chief, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, via D. B. Dyer, 
Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., October 1, 1883, Indian Archives. 

39, L. Stevens, Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, to 
D. B. Dyer, Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., September 27, 1883, 
Indian Archives. 

40D. Hornor, Superintendent, Wyandotte Mission, to H. W. Jones, 
Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., July 30, 1877, Indian Archives. 

41 Charles W. Kirk, Superintendent, Seneca School, to D. B. Dyer, Indian 
Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., June 7, 1884, Indian Archives. 
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One of our mules was snake bitten a week ago and died last 
night. The mule team was our main dependence for plowing and ~ 
tending the growing crops. I have supplied his place while sick 
by hiring another team a part of the time. I respectfully ask that 
another mule be purchased with which to complete our team. I 
think one can be procured at a cost of $150. 


Indian Office officials, delegations of Friends, and Tribal 
Council Committee visited the school periodically, and the 
reports of their findings supply interesting insights into its 
operation. Dr. James H, Rhoades, a leader in the Society of 
Friends, was a frequent visitor to the campus. His report 
following a visit in 1874 included a promise to supply pigs 
and cows, ‘‘both much needed for comfort and economy.” 
Other projects which he admitted were ‘‘required for attain- 
ing our object of civilizing the Indian children’’ would in- 
clude ‘‘before another winter some change in the stoves in 
the boys’ sitting room..... lest the house should be burned 
down.’’#? 


Inspection reports prepared by the Quapaw Agent describe 
internal conditions most graphically. For example, he found 
in 1885 that sleeping accommodations were limited to such an 
extent that from ‘‘thirty to forty girls sleep on one room 
while from forty to fifty boys sleep in another.’’ The buildings 
were ‘‘badly decayed, and consequently are very unhealthy, 
and facilities are not adequate to give boys mechanical train- 
ing they need.’’4 


A government inspector blistered the school administration 
in his findings for 1888 :44 


An inspection report in regard to the .... School, gives a most 
satisfactory account of its discipline and harmonious management; but 
makes one criticism which should not be overlooked. The school is 
reported as not being supplied with milk and dairy products. ‘With 
the facilities for grazing possessed by the reserve, this should not 
be the case. As a matter of hygiene, the pupils should have an 
ample supply of milk, and as a matter of practical education, the 
girls should learn to care for milk and make butter, and the boys 
to care for stock. Please report to this office why there has been 
neglect in this respect, and what steps should be taken to remedy it. 


The Wyandotte Tribal Council named a committee to visit 
the school at intervals, and generally they had nothing but 
praise to offer. A committee inspection made in 1874, how- 
ever, resulted in the preparation of a petition to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs requesting that deplorable conditions 


42 James E. Rhoades, Society of Friends, Philadelphia, Pa. to H. W. 
Jones, Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., May 12, 1874, Indian Archives. 

43 Annual Report, 1885, pp. 97-98. 

44J. D,. Atkins, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, to John 


V. Summers, Indian Agent, Quapaw Agency, I. T., April 8, 1888, Indian 
Archives, 
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found existing at the school be alleviated by removing certain 
staff members :*° 


We as a council and in behalf of the nation, ask and demand... . 
the immediate removal of the parties, acting as farmer, matron, and 
teacher .... at the Wyandotte Mission ..... The teacher either 
through negligence or want of discipline is not advancing his 
scholars in their studies, and that he suffers them to loiter in idle- 
ness in and about the school rooms and premises during school 
hours, and that the scholars are not making much if any progress, 
but upon the other hand are in some instances forgetting what they 
had learned from other teachers. And furthermore, that some of 
our neighbors among the Shawnees and Senecas for the above rea- 
sons refuse to send there [sic] children to school any longer 
About the matron, the council had to say :*6 


.... that part of the institution under the control of the matron 
is conducted in a manner without parrellell [sic] in the history of 
Missions among the Indians, there being no regard paid to teach- 
ing the children habits of cleanliness or decency. The beds and 
the clothing and bodies of the children are infested with vermin 
the greater part of the time and that the appearances in and about 
the premises are deplorable. - 

Providing clothing and food for over one hundred grow- 
ing children was no small task. Several students have left 
their impression of the campus attire supplied by the school 
during these early years: ‘‘The boys had red duck pants put 
together with rivets, hickory shirts of blue and white, brogan 
shoes, common black hats, no socks and no underwear. The 
girls wore blue denim all made alike with coarse canton flannel 
underwear, heavy shoes, and the little girls had copper toes 
on their shoes.’’47 

The bill of fare was equally plain and furnishes interest- 
ing contrast to present day nutritional standards :*8 


For breakfast we had boiled beef, gravy, light bread, and weak 
coffee. For dinner, cornbread, beans, gravy, and water. For supper, 
two tubs were filled with sliced light bread, in one tub two slices 
were put together with New Orleans molasses and there were rows 
of pegs about two feet apart, we boys took our place at these, one 
boy to a peg with the larger boys in front and these led up to where 
two women were in charge of the two tubs of bread and as a boy 
moved up to the peg in front of the tub one of the women would say 
“with or without” and if he said “with” he was given two slices of 
light bread put together with molasses and if it was “without” he 
was handed two slices of dry bread, these we took and went to where 
the pump was for water and this was our supper. 


One student remembers that ‘‘during our first years, the 
eats were very short. As a Sunday ‘extra’ for dinner we had 


gingerbread.’’49 


45 Petition of the Wyandotte Tribal Council to Enoch Hoag, Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kan., September 1, 1874, Indian Archives. 

46 Ibid. 

47“Indian Pioneer Papers,” the University of Oklahoma Library, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 442. 


48 [bid., Vol. CIX, p. 372. ; - 
49“Indian Pioneer History,” Vol. 109, p. 372, Indian Archives. 
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It was a source of constant complaint by the officials in 
Washington that the students consumed too much coffee and 
tea and that no milk was available.®? The early reports show 
no cows, but only a pair of oxen for plowing and heavy work 
about the school. Through the years, mules, horses, and 
poultry plus some pigs were acquired and finally in 1889 a 
herd of cows was obtained. The stock ranged freely over the 
school reserve to be ‘‘hunted and brought in each evening to 
receive proper care.’’*! 


The quantity of government rations issued each year was 
contingent upon the amount of food which could be produced 
upon the school farm. Barring flood and drouth, the school 
was able to produce a goodly portion of its food needs. The 
acreage planted to crops varied from year to year. For ex- 
ample, in 1876, ninety acres were fenced with rails to keep 
out the stock and placed in cultivation, while in 1881, only 
forty-five acres were in use.>2 Generally, the school staff and 
student body put out about five acres of potatoes and a 
similar acreage for other garden crops. The remaining 
acreage was rented on a one-third share basis to local farmers 
who planted the ground to corn, millet, and other grains.** 


For the school year 1884, when the Wyandotte Mission 
farm had seventy acres under cultivation, it received 700 
bushels of corn, 300 bushels of oats, and eighty tons of hay 
as its share from renters. In addition, the school staff and 
student body were able to coax 100 bushels of potatoes, seven 
bushels of onions, five bushels of beans, and 200 pumpkins 
from the soil of Lost Creek Valley.*4 


Besides teaching and a multitude of other duties, the 
school staff had the responsibility of nursing the children 
when they became ill. First aid equipment and a supply of 
home remedies were always on hand, since medical supplies 


; aS Rations Receipt, Seneca School, 1881, Indian Archives, gives typical 
ration list issued by the government for the school, showing the type and 
quantity of food consumed at Wyandotte Mission: 


Baking Powder 97 pounds Rice 377 pounds 
Bacon 1672 oa Salt 661 y 
Beef 16,822 % Soap 661 2 
Coffee 661 Ms Sugar 1,386 4 
Corn Meal 2,150 a Tea 65 
Dried Fruit 986 K Beans 666 ” 
Flour 17,564. ? Syrup 131 gallons 
Hominy 277 a 


51 Annual Report, 1897, p. 137. 

52 Report for November, 1881, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T. 
Indian Archives. : : 

53 Annual Report, 1888, p. 110. 


54 Report for November, 1884, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T. 
Indian Archives. ; 
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Irvin P. Long, Chief of the Wyandot, who signed the Petition of 
the Wyandot Council, in 1883. 
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were delivered with food rations each quarter.» When home 
remedies failed, the school officials called in the Quapaw 
Ageney physician. His duties included regular visits to the 
campus to check on ventilation and sanitation.®® The infirmary 
reports show that colds, ague, inflammatory eyes, constipation, 
malarial fever, pneumonia, some scrofula, and the common 
childhood diseases, including mumps, scarlet fever, chicken 
pox, and measles were the most common ailments affecting 
the student body. Epidemic rate of various diseases was 
reached only in measles, which is remarkable when one con- 
siders the number of students, crowded conditions in the dormi- 
tories, and the limited nature of therapy for the times. The 
most serious outbreak of measles occurred in the Spring of 
1852, and the Report for April of that year shows no classes 
conducted, no grades for students, no attendance reports; 
only a commendation for the school staff which rendered 
service beyond the call of duty to nurse the student body back 
to health, and an obituary :*? 


So many are on the sick list that school is suspended and the 
full time of all the staff is spent on caring for the children. The 
Agent authorized closing the school for two weeks to permit clean- 
ing and fumagating buildings, clothing, bedding, etc. Of 41 cases, 
32 had good recovery, nine were followed by serious lung complica- 
tions, and three have died. 


Through sickness and health, fire and flood, time of want 
and never of plenty, the Seneca School persisted in its mission 
to light the lamp of civilization in the wilderness at Wyan- 
dotte. The first thirty years of its existence were the critical 
ones. By 1900, it had come to be regarded as an indispensible 
agency for meeting the basic intellectual and spiritual needs 
of the Seneca, Shawnee and Wyandot people. Thereafter, gov- 
ernment support increased as did general public interest, 
and its existence was assured for at least another half century 
and longer. 


Today, the Seneca School at Wyandotte is regarded as 
one of the leading schools in the Indian Service. Its contem- 


55 Medical Receipt, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., March 31, 1875, 
Indian Archives, acknowledging delivery of the school’s apothecary quota, 
reveals the items stocked by the infirmary, and from it, one may infer the 
most common ailments treated at the school: 


Paregoric One quart 
Calomel One-quarter pound 
Castor Oil One quart 
Camphor One pint 

Quince Two ounces 

Oil of Peppermint One ounce 


56 Annual Report, 1892, p. 247. 
57 Report for April, 1882, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., Indian 


Archives. 
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porary status in the field of Indian education is due in no 
small part to the vision and sacrifice of its founders. What 
were the rewards of these wilderness educators? Certainly 
not salary or recognition. The return they received from their 
investment of time, energy, vision, and sometimes life, must 
be calculated in terms of the useful citizens produced by the 
school, the leaders for local Indian groups, and the rich 
intellectual and Christian heritage of the Society of Friends 
which still permeates the community. Many Seneca School 
graduates went on for further study, their intellectual ap- 
petites whetted by the basic instruction received at Wyandotte. 
In one year alone, ‘‘fourteen went to Indian Schools in the 
States’’ for advanced study. Eight selected Carlisle, while five 
enrolled at Haskell, and one at White’s Institute.*§ 


Superintendent Andrew Atchison’s sumary of the role 
played by the Seneca School in the Wyandotte community 
supplies a fitting epilogue for the early years at the mission :°9 


From such a continued line of Christian education we might ex- 
pect to find many decided results. An examination of the field 
compels us to admit that education is a slow process, attended by 
considerable loss and waste; yet the gains are very apparent. The 
Indian population entirely dependent upon the Seneca, etc. Board- 
ing School for primary education during the past nineteen years 
has numbered 600 and upward. More than 80 per cent of those be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 35 years can read and write. Six persons 
have qualified themselves for teaching in primary studies. A larger 
number of young men are fairly qualified for the management of 
farm work, and everywhere, in the door yards and dwelling houses 
and dress of the people, may be seen the evidences of education 
among the women. Indeed, the education of a girl is worth much 
more to the cause of Indian civilization than that of a boy. About 
15 per cent of the Indian families of these tribes are subscribers for 
newspapers, and a few families have begun to collect libraries. 
However, those who now oppose education and Christianity are as 
few as those who favored them nineteen years ago and the pros- 
pect is bright for the future. 


58 Report for June, 1885, Seneca School, Quapaw Agency, I. T., Indian 
Archives. 


59 Annual Report, 1891, p. 238. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN CORN DISHES 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Indian corn or maize, now simply called ‘‘corn’’ in this 
country, was the great food plant, native to the Western World, 
grown by the American Indian agricultural tribes in what is 
now the United States and Canada long before the discovery 
of America. Small ears of flint corn have been found by 
archaeologists in caves in the northwestern part of the Okla- 
homa Panhandle region, the dwelling places of the Basket 
Makers, a prehistoric Indian people whose main habitat was 
in present Southwestern Colorado. Some of these ears of 
corn are on exhibit in the Museum of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, with other objects of the Basket Maker culture. Early 
French explorers in Oklahoma found the Caddoan tribes grow- 
ing large fields of corn near the tribal villages on the Arkansas 
and Red rivers. The Spaniards who explored and made their 
settlements along the Atlantic Coast from Florida to Virginia 
within a few years after the discovery of America, depended 
largely on supplies of corn for food from the friendly Indians 
in that region, tribes or related tribes whose descendants live 
in Oklahoma. Likewise the Mayflower Pilgrims and early 
English colonists in New England were supphed corn for food 
by friendly Indians there. General Anthony Wayne wrote in 
1794 about the Indian settlements along the beautiful river of 
‘Miami of the Lake’’ and other Ohio rivers, the margins of 
which appeared like one continuous village for many miles, 
adding ‘‘nor have I ever before beheld such immense fields of 
corn in any part of America from Canada to Florida.’’ Des- 
cendants of these tribes make their homes in present Ottawa 
County, Oklahoma—Wyandot, Miami, Ottawa and others. 


The Five Civilized Tribes in the Southeastern States grew 
corn as the main food crop, from ancient times and after their 
removal to the Indian Territory in the 1830’s. The Choctaws, 
pre-eminently the agriculturists of these Five Tribes, grew 
large quantities of this staple crop. They and their cousin 
tribe, the Chickasaws, call corn tanchi (pronounced tahn’ chih).} 
The Cherokee name for corn is tsalu (pronounced nearly saw’ 
luh). The Creek and the Seminole word for corn is uche 
(pronounced uh’ chee), given in the Creek Dictionary as vce 


1The Choctaw and Chickasaw words and names of dishes are given in 
this article, as found in Chahta Leksikon by Allen Wright (St. Louis, 1880), 
and in A Dictionary of the Choctaw Language by Cyrus Byington, John S. 
Swanton and Henry S. Halbert, editors (Bulletin 46, Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 
Washington, 1915). 
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(the v used for short sound of wu, and c¢ pronounced as ch in 
church.) * 


Hominy is the basic corn dish for all of the Five Tribes. 
People who have lived in Southeastern Oklahoma for many 
years are perhaps familiar with the Choctaw hominy dish 
called ‘‘Tom Fuller,’’ a name that arose in attempt to pro- 
nounce the Choctaw word for hominy, ta” fula (tahn-fuh’ lah), 
phonetically in English. The Cherokee word for hominy is 
kanahena (pronounced kah-nah-hay’ nah), though it is usually 
found written conihani, and pronounced ‘‘kah-nih-hay’ nih.’ 
The correct word for hominy among the Creeks and Seminoles 
is osafki (pronounced oh-saf’ kih), found usually written and 
pronounced simply ‘‘sofky.’’ 


The first step in preparing dried corn for hominy was in 
pounding and breaking the grains by means of wooden mortar 
and pestle, the same general method being used by all the Five 
Civilized Tribes and other Woodland Tribes in the Indian 
Territory. The mortar and pestle, in fact, were necessary im 
preparing practically every corn dish. 


The wooden mortar was made from a log block about two 
feet long, eut from the trunk of a tree with a diameter of 12 
to 16 inches, post oak being preferable. The log block was 
set upright on one end forming the base; the other end was 
hollowed out to form a receptacle as much as eighteen inches 
deep. This was done by burning the top center of the log, 
and scraping out the charred wood until a cavity the desired 
depth was made. The fire was carefully started on top of the 
wood, and kept going by gentle fanning, or by blowing the 
breath through a piece of cane guided round and round to 
make a cavity even and symmetrical. The best mortar was 
hollowed down evenly and wide to about half the depth, then 
narrowed to the bottom of the receptacle, the wide opening 
with the narrow bottom serving to keep the grains from spill- 
ing over the top when the corn was pounded with the pestle. 


The wooden pestle was cut from a five-foot section of 
small tree trunk, preferably hickory, about six inches in 
diameter. Some four-fifths of this length was shaved down 
to form a handle about two inches in diameter that could be 
easily grasped in the hands. Since boys and girls when they 
grew tall enough helped their mothers grind the corn, some- 


2The Creek words and names of dishes are given in this article as 
found in English and Muskogee Dictionary by R. M. Loughridge and David 
M. Hodge (Philadelphia, 1914). 

3 The Cherokee words and names for some dishes are given in this article 
as found in the Glossary of Cherokee Words found in “Myths of the Cherokee” 
a Mooney, 19th Annual Report, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. (Washington, 


(From original photo in Jennie M. Elrod Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society) 


Indian home equipment for making hominy, showing wooden 
mortars and pestles and jar of native pottery. 


(From original photo in Jennie M. Elrod Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society) 


Indian women preparing corn for hominy. 
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times the wooden handle was shaved down for a short space 
about midway so small hands could grasp it for the work. 
The wood at the top of the handle was rounded and smoothed 
off somewhat but left at its original size to serve as a weight, 
this heavy end being held upright while the small end of 
the handle was used to pound and crush the grain.? 


Besides the wooden mortar and pestle, the set of three 
baskets—the fanuner, riddle and container—for sifting and 
cleaning the ground corn are still seen in some Indian homes 
in remote parts of Eastern Oklahoma. These three baskets are 
made from split cane, especially among the Choctaws.5 Some- 
times the fanner is made of white oak wythes by the Cherokees 
and the Creeks but this is heavier to use than that of split! 
cane. The Choctaw women were especially proficient in mak- 
iny the baskets of cane gathered along the southern streams in 
their part of the country where it was seen long after the 
canebrakes were killed out in other parts of the Indian Terri- 
tory. It has recently been reported that cane is growing up 
again in some places along the Kiamichi River in the old 
Choctaw country where occasionally one can get a set of the 
cane baskets for preparing hominy. 


The fanner is woven of split cane in the shape of shovel 
about thirty inches long, with one end open and flat; the 
other end, with the edges rolled up about four inches forms a 
pocket-like receptacle. The fanner is held in the hands and 
shaken to toss the broken pieces of grain so that the husks 
gather at the front, open end and the broken kernels roll 
back into the pocket-like receptacle. During the process, the 
husks are blown off, or fanned off in the wind, at the open 
end of the basket. The broken grain is next placed in the 
riddle, a coarsely woven basket used as a sieve, and the small 
pieces sifted into the large flat basket or container. This 
part of the broken grain is like grits, and is generally used for 
the plain boiled hominy. The large pieces of grain are set 
aside and used for making different dishes with boiled meats 
or vegetables. Either of the grindings after being cleaned of 
the husks can be put back into the mortar for making meal. 
The corn meal and fine corn flour take longer pounding with 
the pestle. 


4 Descriptions of the wooden motar and pestle in this article are from 
those given the author many years ago by her father, the late Dr. E. N. 
Wright of Olney, and by the late Hon. Peter J. Hudson of Tuskahoma, Okla- 
homa. Rev. Jesse Hume, the Chickasaw minister of the Methodist Indian 
‘Mission Church at Antlers, recently gave similar descriptions of these two 
utensils. 

5 The Choctaw names for these three cane baskets in the set for making 
hominy are: the fanner, ufkoh; the riddle or sifter, isht yuha (or isht 
okchilla) ; the large basket container, tupak. 
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The amount of corn that can be ground at one time depends 
upon the size of the mortar, an eighteen inch depth taking about 
a gallon of grain. Among the different ways of preparing 
the corn for grinding, the one used by the best Indian cooks 
is to soak the amount of shelled dry corn—the white flint 
variety preferred—in a solution of ash-lye over night, the grain 
placed in a large vessel and well covered with cool water to 
which a cupful of ash-lye liquid has been added. The corn is 
drained in the morning, and pounded lightly in the mortar with 
the pestle in an up-and-down churning motion until the husks 
are all free from the grain. This is placed in a fanner, a por- 
tion at a time, and the husks cleaned off. The clean, soaked 
corn is pounded in the mortar for large hominy, grits or meal 
as desired, the broken grain taken out and sifted from time 
to time during the process to separate the larger pieces and 
the meal. Old timers maintain that bread made of corn meal 
pounded in a wooden mortar is much more nutritious and better 
tasting than that made of meal ground by later milling methods 
which destroy the life and natural sweetness of the corn meal 
by too high speed in the grinding. 


Another and quicker way to prepare corn for hominy is 
with the use of wood ashes. A cupful of cold water is poured 
over the dry corn in the mortar, and a small amount of clean 
wood ashes is sprinkled well over the mass of grain. The husks 
will soon peel off the grain with light pounding, and can be 
cleaned out in the fanner. The corn should then be broken in 
the mortar, about four pieces to the grain when it is ready 
for boiling. The ashes give a slightly grayish look to the 
ground corn when this method is used but add to the flavor 
of the hominy. 


The making of wood-ash lye is something else the Indian 
cook knows how to do. <A quantity of clean wood ashes is 
placed in an old fashioned ash hopper set up in the yard, and 
a comparatively small amount of cold water is poured over the 
ashes. The water seeps through the ash pile, dripping out as 
a yellow solution of lye which is caught in a gourd dipper or 
vessel to save for use. White flint corn that is soaked in 
water with a small amount of the lye solution overnight before 
it is ground in the mortar will come out as clear white grits 
or meal. 


An ingredient needed for some Indian corn dishes takes 
the place of soda: Dry pea hulls (black eyed peas) are roasted 
to ashes in an iron kettle. Enough cold water is added to the 
ashes to form a soft mixture that can be rolled into small balls 
the size of a walnut. The balls are set out to dry, and then 
stored and can be kept indefinitely for use. A small amount 
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Hand rived boards (oak preferred) about 6 x 24 inches are set 
up V fashion in a log trough to form a container from 4 to 6 feet 
long, in which wood ashes are placed, the boards left loose at the 
top to lean against a wooden frame erected over the trough. A gallon 
of water, or more according to the amount of ashes, seeps through 
the ashes as a lye solution that drips out of the lower, open end of 
the trough into a gourd or small vessel. 


of this dried mixture gives a greenish tinge and special flavor 
to the food.® 


Some dishes known and used by the Indians for more than 
one hundred and fifty years are given here: 


CHOcCTAW AND CHICKASAW DISHES? 


Ta*fula (Hominy): Pour boiling water over a quart of corn 
grits, or finely cracked corn, enough to cover it well, and add 
two tablespoonsful of ash-lye solution. Boil the corn in a 
heavy kettle three or four hours, or until the corn is tender 
and well done, stirring occasionally while cooking to keep it 
from sticking. Water should be added during the boiling as 
needed. The hominy is loose with some liquid and a light 
yellow color when done. 


Ta"fula Hawushko (Sour Hominy): Set freshly cooked hominy 
(Ta*fula) in a moderate temperature, and let it stand until 


6 Original manuscript by Melvina Reed, in the author’s collection of notes 
on Indian history. 

7 Based on a manuscript of notes for making Choctaw and Chickasaw 
dishes written by Melvina Reed (Choctaw) in 1922, during a Methodist 
Indian Mission Conference attended by many full blood Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw women who were consulted in te the notes. These notes were written 
at the special request of Dr. and Mrs. E. N- Wright of Olney, Oklahoma. 
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fermentation takes place. This dish should have an abundance 
of liquid as it is eaten much like soup. This liquid is also given 
to quench the thirst in cases of fever. 


Pishofa (Hominy with meat): Boil a quart, or more if needed, 
of the coarsely cracked corn until tender, a good two hours. 
Add fresh pork (or some kind of fresh meat) equal to half the 
amount of boiled corn, and cook two hours or longer until the 
meat is thoroughly done. This is very rich food. 


Paluska (Bread): Scald carefully one quart, or more if needed, 
of fine corn meal into a firm mass, and bake it in an oven forty- 
five minutes to one hour. A Dutch oven is preferable for 
baking the bread as it retains more moisture when cooked this 
way. This is plain corn bread for immediate use. 


Paluska Hawushko (Sour Bread): Pour lukewarm water to 
cover well and soak a quart (more or less) of finely cracked 
eorn, and let stand over night. The next morning, put the 
soaked grain into fine corn meal, and add enough boiling water 
to make a stiff batter. Let the batter stand until it has fer- 
mented slightly, something like yeast bread. Bake the fer- 
mented mixture in a Dutch oven, under moderate heat until 
done, at least one hour. 


Paluska Holbi (Bread in shucks): Stir carefully enough boiling 
water into fine corn meal (quart, or more if needed) to make a 
stitf dough. Mold this into small loaves or rolls, and wrap 
each in clean corn shucks that have been soaked in water to 
make them pliable; tie the ends and the middle of each roll 
with strips of shucks to keep the rolls in shape. Bury these 
roils in hot ashes, and cook for one hour. When baked, scrape 
off the ashes before serving. 


Bunaha (Boiled Corn Bread with beans): This dish requires 
some whole dried beans that have been soaked in cold water 
added to the corn meal, and some of the ashes of dried peas 
enough to give a greenish color to the mixture when boiling 
water is added to make a stiff dough. Form the dough into 
small rolls, and wrap each in corn shucks and tie with strips 
of shucks. Place the covered rolls in a kettle of boiling water, 
and simmer at least one hour. Remove the shuck bread from 
the liquid, and serve. Instead of dried beans, pieces of raw 
sweet potato and hickory nut meats can be used in this recipe 
to make a rich dish of Bunaha. 


Paiuska Mihlofah (Grated Bread): Select green corn in the 
fuil-milk stage before it has dried or grown tough. Shuck the 
ears, and grate the corn from the cob on a coarse grater. Sift 
the resulting meal to separate any large pieces of corn, and mix 
the meal with hot water to make plain corn bread (q. v.). 
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This bread made of fresh meal is delicious. In tribal days 
before tin or iron utensils were introduced by foreign traders, 
the grater used in making fresh meal was the jaw bone with 
the teeth of a deer. A coarse tin grater was the utensil used 
generally in Indian Territory days. This recipe has been 
varied sometimes in recent years by using milk and two or 
three eggs in stirring up the corn meal with an added small 
amount of baking powder according to directions on the can. 


Botah Kapussa (Cold Flour): Shell corn from the cob when 
the grain has reached the stage where it is firm but not dry. 
Place the shelled corn in a large pot of hot ashes, keeping the 
pot over coals of fire until the corn is parched a golden brown, 
in the meantime stirring the grain to keep it from scorching. 
Put the corn into the fanner, and clean off the ashes. Next 
pound the corn in the mortar until the husks are loosened. 
Again clean out the husks from the grain in the fanner. Beat 
the clean corn into flour in the mortar. This parched corn 
flour may be sweetened with enough sugar to taste. Add 
enough water to dampen a small serving, and eat as a cereal. 
A small amount of botah kapussah will go a long way as food. 
In tribal times, the Indian hunter took a small bag of this 
unsweetened food with him on long expeditions, often traveling 
many days with nothing else to eat except botah kapussah, a 
little at a time generally mixed with water. This cold flour 
was a boon on a long hunting expedition because a small 
amount was nourishing, and a bag of it was light and easy to 
carry. 


Watakshth (Dumpling): Wild grapes are gathered in the 
fall, and they may be used fresh or put away to dry on the 
stems to be used when wanted. The grapes are boiled and 
strained through a sieve, or a cotton sack, only the juice being 
used. The juice may be sweetened with sugar to taste, or 
with honey which was the only sweetening used in early times. 
Make some corn meal into a stiff dough like that for plain 
corn bread. Drop small pieces of this dough into the boiling 
grape juice. Cook until the juice is thickened and the dough 
thoroughly done. Walakshih was always furnished by the 
bride’s parents at Choctaw weddings while the bridegroom’s 
relatives furnished the venison. 


CHEROKEE DisHES® 


Big Hominy: Cover one-half gallon of shelled white corn with 
a solution of water and ash-lye in a large kettle, and boil 
until the husks are loosened. Pour off the lye water, and wash 

8 Based on manuscripts of notes for making Cherokee dishes, by Mrs. 


Emma Cunningham and Mrs. Pauline Mann (Cherokees) sent in 1918, to 
Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn by Dr. Emmet Starr, the Cherokee historian. 
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the corn thoroughly and clean out the husks, in clear water. 
Cover the corn with two gallons of water, and boil four hours 


until tender. Keep plenty of water on the corn, adding water 
when necessary during the boiling. The boiled hominy can 
be further prepared as a dish by seasoning it with butter or 
bacon drippings; or it can be fried in bacon drippings. 


Conihani (Hominy): Cover a quart of shelled, white corn 
with cold water to which three tablespoonsful of ash-lye solu- 
tion has been added, and soak for two or three hours. Pour 
off the solution, and pound the corn into small pieces in a 
mortar. Sift out the meal, and fan off the husks from the 
larger pieces of broken grain (these should be about 5 or six 
pieces to the grain). Place the large pieces of grain in a 
gallon of water, and boil for three hours, skimming off any 
pieces of husk that might rise to the top and adding water as 
needed. Then add the sifted meal, and cook another hour 
letting the mixture simmer until done. Add water if needed, 
and cook slowly. 


Coweesitt (Cold Flour): Shell corn from the cob before the 
grain is dry and hard. Put the shelled corn into an iron pot 
of hot ashes, and parch the grain, keeping the pot on live coals 
and stirring the grain occasionally to keep it from scorching. 
When done a golden brown, clean off the ashes in a fanner, 
and pound the grain to flour with a mortar and pestle (or grind 
in a ‘‘hand mill’’). Mix a small amount of this ‘‘cold flour’’ 
for a drink which may be sweetened to taste if preferred. 


Kurniska (Dried Corn). Boil roasting-ears of corn until about 
done, and cut the corn from the cob. Lay the corn on a sheet 
in the sunlight until the grain is perfectly dry. This drying 
process will take several hours in hot sunshine, and the grain 
should be stirred occasionally. The dried corn ean be stored 
in jars or bags. Soak a pint or more as needed in cold water 
over night, and boil until done before serving. 


cé 


Tic-a-noo-lee (meaning ‘‘wrapped up’’): Select roasting-ears 
in the full milk stage before the corn is dry and hard; shuck 
the ears, and grate the corn from the cob on a coarse grater. 
Mix the fresh, grated corn meal to a stiff dough, and add 
boiled beans. Form the mixture into rolls, wrap each roll in 
green corn blades or shucks and tie with strips of shucks. 
Cover the rolls with boiling water in a pot, and boil until 
done. The rolls taken out of the liquid and eaten hot with 
butter makes a dish worth while. This dish is called ‘‘Dog 
Heads’’ when cooked with beans; and ‘‘Broad Swords’? when 
the meal is cooked plain without beans. 


Seni lallie « 
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Pumpkin Bread: Scald a quart of meal to a stiff dough, and 
add about half cooked pumpkin (mashed). Form the mixture 


: into pones, and bake until brown in a Dutch oven. 


Corn Dumplings: Scald a quart of meal to a stiff dough, and 
add cooked beans. Drop pieces of the mixture into boiling 
water, and boil until done. This dish is called ‘‘bean dumpling.’’ 
There is also a dish without beans, called ‘‘lye dumpling,’’ 
made by scalding a quart of corn meal to a stiff dough to 
which a half teacup of weak ash-lye solution is added. Drop 
pieces of the corn dough mixture into the solution of water and 
ash-lye when it is brought to a boil, and boil until done. Some- 
times this corn is boiled in soup or meat stock. The water or 
stock must be boiling when the corn dough is dropped into it 
or the dumplings will separate into a mush. 

Conutchi (Hickory nuts in Conihani): Select a quart, or more 
if needed, of clean, dry hickory nuts. Crack the nuts, and 
pick out the large pieces of hulls, or separate the large pieces 
in a riddle. Pound the nut meats to a paste in a mortar, and 
form the paste into large balls which can be stored and kept 
for a time until used. Take a portion of a ball of dried paste, 
pour hot water over it to melt the paste to a liquid. Strain 
the liquid through a cloth to remove any shell. A few spoons- 
ful of this liquid added to a serving of conihani, sweetened to 
taste with honey or sugar if desired, makes a delicious and 
very rich dish. 


CREEK AND SEMINOLE DISHES? 


Sofky (correct form ‘‘osafki’’—Hominy): Shell good, clean 
and dried flint corn from the cob, enough to have a peck or 
more of the shelled grain to prepare sofky for several meals. 
Cover the shelled corn with cool water, and soak over night. 
Pound the soaked corn, or a portion, lightly in a wooden 
mortar enough to break the grains in half. Place the pounded 
corn in a fanner, and clean out the hulls. Put the clean, 
broken grain into a large vessel, cover with water and boil 
until thoroughly done. Add water if necessary from time to 
time to keep the hominy in a loose fluid. When it is cooked 
thoroughly, add ash-lye solution in the proportion of a cupful 
to a gallon of the boiling hominy, stirring it regularly for 
it will scorch easily. Boil the hominy with the ash-lye solu- 
tion for at least another half hour, then pour it into a stone 
jar to keep and serve. The Creek informant for this method 
of making sofky added an old saying: ‘‘As long as the Indian 
ean eat and drink osafki, he will not go dead.’’ 

Tuk-like-tokse (Sour Bread): It takes three days to prepare 
this bread according to the old way. A peck or even more of 


9 Based on a manuscript of penciled notes written by Charles Gibson 
(Creek), of Eufaula, in 1918, sent to Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn. 
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clean, shelled flint corn is prepared for making a quantity of 
this bread to have on hand for several meals. The shelled corn 
is placed in a large vessel, covered with luke warm water and 
soaked over night. The soaked corn, a portion at a time, 1s 
pounded lightly in the wooden mortar so as not to crush the 
grain yet loosen the hulls. Then the grain is put into a fanner 
and the hulls cleaned out. The clean corn is soaked another 
night as before. The next step in the preparation is to pound 
the soaked corn in a mortar to fine meal, in which there is 
always a small portion of fine grits. Sift out the meal, and 
boil the grits down in water to a gruel thoroughly done. Mix 
the meal with the gruel, and place the mixture in an earthen 
jar holding anywhere from two to ten gallons. The jar should 
be placed near a fire where it can be kept warm. The third 
morning the dough will be fermented a little, and ready to 
put into a Dutch oven to be baked very slowly an hour or 
longer until done. This bread by adding a little salt and 
soda to the dough before baking will be whiter than any flour 
bread when cooked done, having a delicious taste actually 
sweet without sugar. 


Puya-fekcu-ahke (translation, ‘‘Imitation of a Ghost’’ or 
Shuck Bread): Shell two dozen ears of good flint corn. 
Cover the grain in a pot or kettle with water, and sift into 
this two cupsful of fresh wood ashes. Boil the corn in the 
solution two hours, and let it cool. Rinse off the ashes with 
clear water, and rub off the hulls from the grains with the 
hands. The corn will be very tender. Pound it in a mortar 
to fine meal, taking the pounded grain out of the mortar a 
few times in the process to sift out the fine meal, putting the 
coarse portion back into the mortar for more pounding until 
all has been made into meal. Pour boiling water over a quart, 
or more if needed, to make a stiff dough of this meal, adding 
a small portion of the ashes of dried pea hulls which will give 
the dough a greenish color and a special flavor. Form pieces 
of this stiff dough into rolls, three to four inches long, pressing 
about three thumb prints into opposite sides of each roll. 
Wrap the rolls of dough in clean corn shucks, tieing the bundles 
at the end and the middle with strips of shuck, the finger 
marks in the rolls of dough serving to hold the shucks in 
place. Now, the small bundles should be placed in a kettle 
of boiling water and boiled for about a half hour until the corn 
meal dough is done. The bundles should be taken out of the 
water and can be served either hot or cold, a favorite bread 
among the Indian people. 


Pumpkin Bread: Cut a very sweet, ripe pumpkin into pieces, 
peal and boil the pulp down to a butter mash. Stir corn meal 
into the hot pumpkin mash (using no extra water) to form a 


uve a 


(From original photo in Jennie M. Elrod Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society) 


A Creek Indian mother who taught the old time recipe for 
making osafki. 
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stiff dough. Form the dough into small loaves, and bake in a 


Dutch oven until done, about an hour or longer. This is con- 
sidered a ‘‘powerful good bread.’’ 


Mixed Corn and Wheat Flour Bread: Mix about a half pound 
of wheat flour with a proportionate amount of the corn meal 
dough taken from the earthen jar for ‘‘sour bread.’’ Add 
salt to taste, a very little baking soda and a small amount of 
yeast, and let the mixture sit in a warm place about fifteen 
hours. Form the dough into a loaf, and bake until thoroughly 
done, an hour or longer. 


Chuto-ahake (translation ‘‘Resembling a Rock’’—Hard Bread) : 
A gallon, or more if needed, of shelled flint corn should be 
soaked over night in a strong solution of ash-lye (water with 
added ash-lye drippings). Pour off any excess solution in 


the morning. Pound the corn in the mortar and break the 


grain into large pieces. Clean off the husks from the grain 
in a fanner. Pound the clean, broken grain to meal, taking 
the mass out of the mortar and sifting it from time to time 
until all the grain is pounded down to a fine meal. Mix a 
quart of this meal to a stiff dough with boiling water to which 
add about a cupful of strong ash-lye drippings. <A larger 
amount of dough can be made by using the same proportions 
of meal and ash-lye drippings. l'orm pieces of the dough into 
the shape and size of ordinary doughnuts, with a hole in the 
center, and bake these in a Dutch oven until thoroughly done. 
place the freshly baked bread in the sunshine until perfectly 
dry. It will be hard as wood. The rings of hard bread were 
strung on heavy string, and hung on the wall or rafters to 
keep indefinitely. Creek Indian hunters used to carry strings 
of this bread tied to their saddles, on long hunting expeditions, 
without cover from rain or snow or any kind of weather. The 


backbone joints of fresh game—antelope, deer, buffalo—were 
stewed until tender; then a dozen or so of the hard, dry corn 


bread rings were put into the pot and after cooking for a 
little while they softened and mixed in the stew. It is told 


that this was the Creek Indian hunter’s choice bread; it was 
his ration on the war path. 


: 


) 


Quapaw DisHxs!? 


Bean Bread: A pound of brown beans cooked until well done 


but not mushy, with plenty of liquid is mixed with a gallon 


10 Based on notes for making Quapaw dishes, given by Mrs. Pauline 
Whitebird (a Cherokee), wife of Robert Whitebird, full blood Quapaw, sent 
recently to the author by Mrs. Velma Nieberding, of Miami, Oklahoma. Mrs. 


-Whitebird was taught the Old Quapaw recipes by her husband’s mother. 
The Quapaw names for these dishes in the native language have been for- 


gotten. 
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of fine corn meal made from white or blue corn (so-called 
‘“squaw corn’’) in a mortar with the grain pounded down fine 
and the husks fanned off in the process. The cooked beans 
and liquid should be hot to boiling when mixed with the fine 
corn meal to make a stiff dough. Have ready clean corn 
shucks trimmed and soaked in hot water to make them pliable. 
Form the stiff corn and bean dough into rolls, and wrap 
each with corn shucks tieing the ends and the middle of the 
roll with strips of shucks to keep its form. Drop the rolls 
into a large pot of boiling water, and boil until the shuck 
bread floats to the top of the water (about thirty minutes). 
This bread left in the shuck keeps well in the refrigerator. It 
can be served either hot or cold. A variation is to cut the 
bread into thin slices, brown them lightly in bacon drippings 
and serve with crumbled, browned bacon.!! 


Pecan Butter: Parch slowly in an oven until brown two 
gallons of shelled dry, blue corn. Pound the parched corn 
in a mortar until it is as fine as flour. This takes a lot of time 
since during the process of pounding, the grain is taken out of 
the mortar several times and sifted and pounded again in the 
mortar until it is a fine, silky flour. Have ready about four 
pounds of shelled pecan meats browned slowly in the oven, 
and pounded in the mortar to a paste. Combine the pecan 
paste and the fine corn flour, adding sugar to taste. This is 
a rich spread like peanut butter, and can be eaten as a dessert 
on crackers or bread. 


Parched Hominy Soup. Use the portion of coarse pounded 
corn sifted out when the corn flour was made for pecan butter. 
A cupful of these corn leavings will make a large pot of soup. 
This soup is served thickened with a little parched corn flour 
and seasoned with salt as a nourishing dish for the sick. Parched 
corn flour is also used to thicken squirrel stew. 


Ten Day Bread: This corn bread keeps well ten days. It is 
made like the regular ‘‘bean bread,’’ using kidney beans and 
adding a small amount of the ashes of the dried bean hulls for 
soda when mixing the corn meal to a stiff dough. This is 
cooked in a Dutch oven until thoroughly done and hard. It 
softens quickly in water, milk or gravy in serving. The stiff 
dough of this recipe, with or without the beans, can be rolled 
on sticks and cooked over a fire of coals until done to serve as 
hot bread. 


11 Wyandot Indian dishes are described in “Mon-dah-min and_ the 
Redman’s old uses of Corn as Food” by Hentoh (the late B. N. O. Walker, the 
noted Wyandot author), published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Volume 
XXXV, No. 2 (Summer, 1957), pp. 194-203, 
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A WALKING TOUR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 1874 


By Claiborne Addison Young 
INTRODUCTION 


This account of a walking tour in the Indian Territory was 
published in the Cherokee Advocate* at Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation 
on July 25, 1874. The writer, Claiborne Addison Young, apparently 
had lived in New York City, probably connected with some newspaper 
there. Mr. Young’s first hand description of places visited in the 
Cherokee Nation and the Quapaw Agency region, now Ottawa County, 
makes lively reading in history. Most of the persons with whom he 
visited and talked have been generally forgotten yet they were known 
as cattlemen, teachers, merchants or outstanding citizens in their day. 
The visit at the home of Mrs. Sarah Bell Watie, widow of the famous 
Cherokee, General Stand Watie of the Confederate States Army, gives 
a beautiful impression of this lady. Editorial notes have been added 
that may throw some light on Mr. Young’s story here in The Chronicles, 
giving a picture of a part of the Indian Territory that only recently 
had seen the building of its first railroad. 

—Editor 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


“‘You’ll have a rough time.’’ ‘‘Whites are all cut-throats 
and scape-gallows. ‘‘Full-bloods won’t talk to you when they 
can speak English.’’ ‘‘Look out for your sealp.’’ ‘‘ Yankees 
talk about poor Indian! He’s got all he deserves and more, 
too.’’ ‘‘That’s the finest country in the world, that Indian 
nation.’’ These and like replies were made to me, inquiring 
my way into ‘‘the Indian nation,’’ as they call it, after leav- 
ing Chetopa, Kansas. 


Just after I cross the line I call at the first house for 
direction and information. A dark-eyed, quiet, pleasant- 
faced little woman opens the door and asks me in. I find the 
head of the house taking a comfortable afternoon nap, but he 
gets out of bed and begins to try to make it pleasant for me. 
‘‘My wife there is a Cherokee quadroon; married her in Mis- 
souri; that gives me a right in the nation. Have you seen a copy 
of our national paper? There is one.’’ I find he is a native of 
Kentucky and rather intelligent. He asks me to stop with an 
honest invitation and stay all night with him. I catch myself 
envying him, as I go out, and say over to myself: 


‘“‘T would court content like a lover lonely, 

I would woo her and win her and wear her only, 

And never go over this prairie wall 

For gold or glory or aught at all.’’ ; 

* Cherokee Advocate for Saturday, July 25, 1874 (Vol. V, No. 11, p. 219), 


John L. Adair, Editor, at Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation. Transcript of this 
article ig in the Foreman Collection, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical 


Society. 
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As I strike across the prairie an exhilarating sense of 
freedom takes possession of me, and the animal in me feels 
like kicking up its heels for a run; but soft—you are still in 
sight of civilization. I strike a little white school-house, where 
some pupils slightly tinged with the Cherokee, are leisurely 
imbibing the rudiments of civilization. I cross Russell creek,} 
under the guidance of one little Indian, for the farm of Mr. 
Mills.2. He has the name of being well to do in Chetopa and of 
being a very civilized man. I found out the reason—he is 
making money. I found him suspicious of strangers. He 
has got a good thing and he is [afraid] of being disturbed. 
He is an Englishman, and, to use his words, is a Shawnee by 
marriage. He has a farm well stocked; some of his [eattle] 
are blooded. 


I push on across the prairie for Mr. Hereford’s.2 I am 
welcomed and regaled by a supper of corn bread, pork, coffee 
and sorghum. It is not what a man treats a guest to, but 


1 Russell Creek is about a mile south of the Kansas line, in the northern 
part of Craig County, Oklahoma. 

2This was Abe Mills whose name appears on the “Authenticated Rolls” 
of the Cherokee Nation, Delaware District, 1880, as an adopted white man 
aged 54; wife’s name is given “Eliza Mills,” as an adopted Shawnee aged 
41. The Shawnee tribe (722 members) living in Kansas settled in the 
northern part of the Cherokee Nation, and were admitted to citizenship by 
special agreement signed June 6, 1869. These Shawnees and their descendants 
are listed under “Cherokees by blood” on the Final Rolls of the Cherokee 
Nation, in 1902, where “Eliza Mills” is enrolled (39432) as one-half Indian 
by blood, aged 66. A note in “Indian Pioneer History,” Vol. 112, pp. 34-35 
(Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society) gives this description (about 
1878): “At that time this country was covered with the tall blue-stem and 
thousands of cattle were brought in here to graze each year. It was dangerous 
to be caught afoot on the prairie; you could go from the hill to Vinita without 
hitting a house. Abe Mills whose wife was a Shawnee Indian borrowed 
$200,000.00 from some source in England and went into the cattle business 
on a big scale. He operated from the hill north to the State line south of 
Chetopa, Kansas..... ” The hill spoken of is shown on an early map as about 
10 miles north of Vinita and about 15 miles south of the Kansas line; also 
about 2% miles west of present Bluejacket (Craig County) which bears the 
name of Rev. Charles Bluejacket, a well known Shawnee and Methodist 
minister who came with his people from Kansas about 1871. 

Another note by James Monroe McGhee of Miami, Oklahoma (1936) in 
“Indian and Pioneer History, Vol. 71, p. 162 (loc. cit.), states: “For the first 
four years after the Civil War, Father was Tax Collector for the Cherokees. 
At that time they collected 50 cents per head for the cattle that were 
pastured there, and one instance, I recall hearing him speak of Abe Mills of 
Chetopa, Kansas who was running a thousand head of cattle here and who 
told my father that he could not pay the tax of $400, which he owed so he 
turned over to Father four hundred head of cattle which Father sold for 
$400.00 which paid Abe Mill’s tax.” 

3The “Authenticated Rolls” of the Cherokee Nation, 1880, list the 
names of Elkanna Hereford as an adopted white man, aged 65, and of Wm. 
B. Hereford as an adopted white man, aged 28. A number of persons by this 
name, Hereford, are enrolled as “Cherokees by blood” on the Final Rolls of 
the Cherokee Nation, 1902. 
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how he treats him that constitutes hospitality. I ask my 
bill, the next morning. ‘‘ Nothing, sir; no, sir; you are welcome 
to the best we have.’’ That was very civil. I wonder if it 
wasn’t civilization? He was a Missourian by birth, a Cherokee 
by marriage. The next man I stop with talks ‘‘sectionizing,’’ 
as they call placing the territory under territorial government. 
‘“‘A white man has no show here—none at all; he’s liable 
to be cheated, murdered.’’ It is death to talk in favor of 
sectionizing. He describes very warmly the resources of the 
territory, agricultural and mineral, but finally explains all 
by saying: ‘‘I am going to work for [money,] from this on.’’ 


I see thousands of wild geese and ducks here on a pond 
near by; also a dozen swans fly up whose whiteness is im- 
maculate by the side of the Central Park civilized swans. I 
travel over some prairie, to-day, that is flat, wet and spouty. 
I find already that all of the Indian territory is not Eden 
in fertility. I take dinner and have a talk with an honest man. 
He had been a western frontiersman, but has married a 
Shawnee and has settled down to quiet life. (The Shawnees 
and Delawares have purchased a right in the Cherokee 
nation.) It’s real pleasure to talk to a man that will look you 
square in the eye, and one that you can know has, as Franklin 
would say, no ‘‘axe to grind.’’ Through his talk I begin to 
have an exalted idea of Indian civilization. They have politi- 
eal parties, engineered very much in the same civilized way 
they are in the states. The first and largest is the ‘‘Pin 
party.’’ This is the conservation party of the Cherokee 
nation; they are in favor of clinging to Indian ways and 
customs, and prefer a civilization of their own to that of the 
white man; wish the Cherokee language taught in their 
schools also. The basis of the party is a secret society that 
stand in about the same relation to the party that the 
Union league did to the republican party. It is called the Pin 
party from the fact that the members of the society once 
wore pins in the shape of a cross for mutual recognition.* 
The other is the ‘‘Radical party,’’ composed largely of 
mixed-bloods with a sprinkle of whites. A few of these are 
ultra, wishing citizenship immediately, the majority putting 
it off for some indefinite time. 


I strike across a five-mile stretch of prairie, most of it 
bottom-land, and, I should judge, very fertile. In front, two 
black lines creep over the prairie and mark the trail; on my 
left, the white barked sycamores mark the course of the 
Neosho river; on my right, the prairie waves away into rock- 
crested ridges. I come to hewed log, double cabin—a signless 


4 This was the Keetoowah Society begun as a secret organization among 
the full blood Cherokees, in 1859, under the leadership of the noted Baptist 
missionaries, the Rev. Evan Jones and his son, John Jones. Members of 
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tavern-stand. It is where the Texas military road crosses - 
the Neosho.® Mine host is a Cherokee quadroon, with a certain 
kind of easy hospitality unadulterated by avarice. During the 
evening a young Mr. Coyner (white) and his Cherokee wite 
came in. Mine host makes it pleasant awhile with his violin, 
then we talk awhile. Altogether, it was the most civil even- 
ing I ever passed in a hotel; perhaps I have passed some more 
civilized. I ask him my bill, the next morning. ‘‘Well, 50 
cents, if it’s worth anything.’’ I go from here to Prairie City, 
a station on the Atlantic and Pacific railway.’ It is a village 
of three or four houses. There is nothing of the rush here 
for railroad towns that there is in the states. I am told 
that when the railroad was first built a number moved to the 
station that have since moved away. I begin to think that 
our civilization is a drug that the Indian only takes when he 
is made to take it. I enjoy the hospitalities of a Mr. Hitchcock 
here; born in the nation but of New England parentage.’ 
Yankee traits do not fade in one generation, but they have 


the Society were aligned with the Federal forces in the Indian Territory during 
the War between the States, serving generally as independent scouting parties. 
They were called “Pins” because each wore crossed pins on the lapel of his 
coat for identification. Members of the Keetoowah and branch organizations 
among the Cherokees have always been very conservative in holding to the old 
tribal customs and ways, continuing their organization to the present day. 

5 The old Military Road from Fort Scott to Fort Gibson lay on the east 
side of the Neosho River, and crossed the stream at one place near the foot 
of South Main in present Miami, Oklahoma. There was another crossing 
of the Military Road downstream below the mouth of Little Elm Creek 
and about 2 miles southwest of the site of Ottawa, in Ottawa County. The 
crossing referred to here by Mr. Young was apparently the one on the present 
site of Miami. 

6 Young had kept on the west side of the Neosho River, arriving at 
Prairie City, now a station called Ogeechee on the Frisco Railroad (formerly 
Atlantic and Pacific built 1872), in Ottawa County. A post office was 
established at Prairie City in February, 1872, with Issac W. Smith as post- 
master. This post office was moved three miles east in December, 1876, and 
named “Grand River,” the name being again changed in October, 1894, to 
“Wyandotte,” with Julia Mudeater as post master. 

TIsaac B. Hitchcock was born at Dwight Mission, Pope County, Arkansas 
Territory, in 1825, the son of Jacob Hitchcock (native of Massachusetts) 
and his wife Nancy (née Brown) Hitchcock (native of Connecticut), both 
of whom served as assistant missionaries at Dwight. Isaac was taught by his 
parents; began teaching at Fort Smith in 1847 and soon entered Sequoyah 
National School where he studied for three years. He taught school in both 
the Cherokee and Creek nations and was located at Tallahassee Mission in 
1854-1855. He married in 1857, Miss Eliza Ann Duncan, a graduate of the 
Cherokee Female Seminary and a daughter of Rev. John Duncan, a leading 
Cherokee member of the National Council. During the War between the 
States, Isaac Hitchcock taught in Kansas and Iowa; after the war, he returned 
to Fort Gibson, and continued teaching at various points in the Cherokee 
Nation and later at the Cherokee Male Seminary near Tahlequah. He was a 
scholar in the Cherokee language which he wrote and sang with ease. He 


was a writer and correspondent for different papers and journals for many 
years, 
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been greatly modified in him. He teaches part of the time, 
and takes things quietly and easy. 

I hear of a dish here that they call ‘‘Co-nah-ha-ni,”’ 
prepared from Indian corn, which if a white man eat of he 
longs no more for his home in conventional society. How like 
Homer’s Lotos eaters! The idea as expanded by Tennyson 
almost exactly describes the whites that have drifted into the 
Indian nation: 


“‘Let us alone, 

What pleasure can we have to war with coil? 

Is there any peace ever climbing up the climbing wave? 
Let us alone. All things have rest, 

Why should we only toil, 

We who are the first of things?’’ 


‘‘Out there they toil and suffer—suffer, labor, toil, Stow- 
ing yearly dues of wheat and corn and oil.’’ (I quote from 
memory.) 


Many of these men have drifted here much as Ulysses 
and his men drifted among the Lotophagi. I have not tasted 
of their ‘‘co-nah-ha-ni’’ yet. I strike from here for the 
Quapaw agency, the temporary camp of the Modocs. I eall 
at the house of Mr. Audraine of French descent; he has a 
Cherokee wife and two daughters, rather fine looking.® 
Their beauty is of that soft, dreamy, voluptuous type, much 
like the Louisiana creole. I cross the Neosho on the Atlantic 
and Pacific bridge; or, rather, it is Grand river, now, for 
standing midway on the bridge I can see where the waters 
of Neosho and Spring rivers and Lost creek mingling glide 
under my feet as Grand river. 


On my way to the Modoc camp, I eall at the Wyandot 
mission school, conducted by Mr. Pearson of the Friends 
Society. They have about fifty pupils in the school —Wyan- 
dots, Sineccas, [sic] and, I think, some Shawnees. They have 
a fine farm connected with the school. Agriculture, taught 
practically to the Indians in their present state, will do more 
for them than a smattering of the rudiments. A modifica- 
tion of the grange system might help this and increase the 
agricultural interest. I understand the Delawares are about 


8The “Mr, Audrain” here was James P. Audrain who had a store at 
Prairie City. He was the son of Peter Audrain (French descent from 
Michigan) who had served as Creek Agent in the Indian Territory, 1845. 
J. P. Audrain’s wife was Mary Wilson Audrain who was of Cherokee- 
Scottish descent. ay : ‘ ; 

9 A history of the Wyandotte Mission by Dr. A. M. Gibson appears in this 
number of The Chronicles. Alva H. Pearson served as superintendent of 
the Mission in 1873-4. 
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organizing a grange farther down Grand river. I push on four 
miles farther and reach the Modoe camp. . 


About five miles from the junction of Neosho and Spring 
rivers, forming what is called Grand river, are the present 
quarters of the remnant of the Modoc tribe.’ Their chief 
is Sear-face Charley. To use his words: ‘‘ I be chief, Bogus 
Charley. Shack-nastie Jim, and Steamboat Frank help me,?74i 
The first impression one gets of Scar-face!” is ‘‘ Here is a man 
that you cannot pass you hand through.’’ His camp regula- 
tions would do honor to a United States army officer. If a 
stranger comes into the camp, ‘‘Ipki,’’ the marshal, is at his 
heels till he leaves. They have a guard-house made of green 
oak logs, heavily daubed with clay. Buckskin Doctor, their 
‘‘medicine man,’’ drew a knife on some one; they put him in 
the guard-house and, the next day, set him to carrying a billet 
of wood. After he had carried it nearly all day, Ipki marching 
at his side, young Kndsley Jones, the sub-agent, asked Bogus 
Charley, 2nd chief, if he had not carried it long enough. 
Bogus says, ‘‘Call him, me see he got good heart yet.’’ 
Buckskin Doctor sees what they mean and shies off. ‘‘He no 
got good heart yet,’’ says Bogus. 


They had been making a great many bows and arrows 
—small ones, ‘‘play-bows,’’ they call them. One day, one 


10The Modocs were located about 5 miles northeast of the present 
Seneca Schoo! (formerly Wyandotte Mission) near present Wyandotte, in 
Ottawa County. At the site of this old “Modoc Camp” is the old Modoc 
cemetery, and near here was the school building in which the children 
of the tribe were taught. This band of Modocs had been brought to the 
Indian Territory in 1873, as prisoners after the Modoc War. Under their 
leader and chief, Captain Jack, they had made resistance in their old country 
in the lava beds near Tule Lake, California. A fullscale military campaign 
by U. S. troops was launched against Captain Jack’s band, and he himself 
taken into custody, court martialed and hanged at Fort Klamath, Oregon. 
The Government purchased a tract of two and one-half miles square from the 
Eastern Shawnee reservation for the settlement of members of this Modoc 
band, in present Ottawa County. 

Members of the band were praised for their good behavior and willing 
co-operation with the military authorities on the long journey to the Indian 
Territory in 1873 though they had been looked upon as wild Indian warriors 
during the fighting in California. They never ceased to long for their old 
homes in the West yet they proved loyal, peaceful and industrious in their 
new location where they and their descendants remained until 1909 when 
an Act of Congress provided for their return to the Klamath Agency in Oregon. 

11Frank Modoc (called “Steamboat Frank”), one of the warriors, 
became an active member of the church of the Friends Society, and was the 
first full blood American Indian ever recorded as a minister in this Society. 
Shok-nos-ta- Jim (mentioned by Mr. Young here as “Schack-nastie Jim’) 
was regarded with affection by all at the Modoc Agency. A short sketch of his 
life and a tribute to his memory, printed in The Hallequah at Wyandotte 
Mission at the time of his death in 1881, is given in Appendix A at the end 
of this article. He was buried in the Modoc cemetery. 

12“Scar Face,” generally called “Scar Face Charlie,’ received the name 
because of a deep scar from a saber cut on his face. 
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of them playfully drew one on the sub-agent. Instantly an 
order went from Scar-face that all bows be put in one of the 
tents. Bogus says. ‘‘We know men killed quick that way.’’ 
When the agent wishes some men for work all he has to do 
is to tell how many he wants and they are forthcoming. The 
sub-agent says they are active and stirring and rather seem 
to like work. One expression that they seem fond of is, ‘‘go 
quick.’’ The men are tall, well framed, with very small hands 
and feet. I said to Bogus—you have to condense when you 
talk to them—‘‘Little hands, little feet, little bone, thin skull, 
big brain.’’ ‘‘Ugh!’’ says Bogus. Through Mr. Jones and 
family and donations from Philadelphia they are neatly 
dressed. The women wear little, round, brimless caps of their 
own braiding. They use shucks now that they cannot get the, 
grass that they formerly made them of. They are said 
to be remarkable for their truthfulness. They have a contempt 
for ‘‘forked talk.’’ Mrs. Jones said in the only case of a 
le that she knew of, the man was put in the guard-house for it. 


They seem to have uncommonly clear ideas of the ‘‘ Great 
Spirit’? and have their own peculiar mode of worship. As 
Sear-face was conducting us through the camp he says; ‘‘You 
hear sing.’’ We go into the quarters and we see ‘‘Medicine 
man’’ bending over a half-naked Indian girl, whose face is 
marked with white streaks and red. A crowd of men and 
women —mostly women—chant, ‘‘Y-a-h, yah yah, y-a-h yah 
yah!’’ Scar-face first tries to explain by saying, ‘‘She sick; 
no, got bad heart, want good one.’’ That night, they were to 
go through their annual spring ceremony. They chant, two 
nights, then dance the third night. They had made a tent about 
the size and shape of a large Fremont tent for this. Scar- 
face says, ‘‘White man no comy.’’ So I did not get into their 
mysteries. Their preferences have as much right to regard 
as those of more civilized people. I asked Bogus Charley 
about it, the next morning. ‘‘We no care for that,—Buck- 
skin doctor have that—me no ecare.’’ Much like a Boston 
radical would talk of a Methodist revival. 


Bogus Charley’s account of the cause of the trouble in 
California: ‘‘We be at Tula Lake and Lost river. Plenty 
game, warm country; government, he buy claim; we go Fort 
Klamath, Oregon, on mountain, cold country. He say he 
give grub. Give beef once—no game, hungry—stay two moons. 
Captain Jack say, go back Tula Lake—go there,—settler 
there—game gone. Settler says, ‘go way.’ Captain Jack say, 
‘No, both stay’—no grub—hungry—kill settler’s cattle— 
soldier come, drive us back—fight long time.”’ 


Since they have been in the territory there has been, as 
yet, no appropriation for food or clothing. Suppose the 
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agent had said, ‘‘I will not incur the risk of feeding these 
people,’’ or that his credit has been good with the men of whom 
he buys his supplies. Modoes have to eat; they kill cattle; 
and then another war. I found all hands at work at the 
agency cutting and making garments. A daughter of Mr. 
Jones, a visitor, had cut 17 pairs of pants, that day. 


Since writing the above I see that the government has 
made an appropriation of $10,000 to the Modocs, being $6624 
per head. A St. Louis paper commenting on it says: ‘‘They 
get so much for their goodwill to the government.’’ 


After leaving the Modoes I passed through a section of 
country said to be rich in mineral wealth—silver, lead and 
copper. It has not been the policy of the government of the 
Cherokee nation to encourage the development of their mineral 
wealth. They claim that their removal from their old 
reservation was hastened by the discovery of gold in Georgia 
and North Carolina. Some permits, however, of late have 
been given for the working of some lead and copper claims. 


I think there is more attention paid to farming than is 
generally supposed. I passed through a neighborhood, to-day 
where in a circuit of five miles there is said to be 2000 acres 
under cultivation. Fencing is generally good. Plows and 
agricultural implements are better than those used in some 
of the southern states; say South Carolina. I saw some 
specimens of cotton cloth manufactured from the raw material 
grown here,—home-grown, home-spun, home-wove. 


I had a wagon ride of some ten miles over the prairie, 
to-day, and was entertained by the way with some Cherokee 
songs. The Cherokee is really a musical language. The 
Cherokee that would not wish it taught in the schools hasn’t 
much national pride. I walk for five miles after I am dumped 
from the wagon, for the house of Mrs. Gen. Stand Watie. 
After I leave the prairie I follow a road walled by two steep 
flint ridges for a half-mile. 


Suddenly I come to the house of Mrs. Watie.!8 it is a log 


13The site of the Watie home mentioned here by Mr. Young is on 
what is known as “Monkey Island,” a long neck of land or peninsula on the 
west side of Lake O’ Cherokees (Grand Lake), about six miles west of 
Grove, in Ottawa County. Horse Creek was a stream that flowed into the 
Neosho or Grand River on its west bank, about two miles from the Watie’s 
home. On high ground above the cove where the house stood is the Watie 
burial ground. Mrs. Watie died in 1883, and her gravestone, a marble 
column, has the name and date of the death of her husband, General Watie, 
whose remains were never brought from his burial place in Polson Cemetery 
which is located west of the Oklahoma line and about two or three miles 
northwest of Southwest City, Missouri. At the time of his death, all the 
streams were up, and he could not be taken to the family plot for burial. 


\ 
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cabin, hidden deep enough in this picturesque glen for the 
abode of a bandit. Mrs. Watie is not at home, but will be 
shortly, with Col. Bell, her brother, a man of considerable 
prominence in the nation—late independent candidate for 
chief.1¢ In a little while Mrs. Watie comes and I am genuinely 
welcomed. She is tall and with but a faint trace of her 
Cherokee blood remaining. The real lady is born, not made. 
Her manners did not strike me as manners, but as a part of 
her—‘‘native and to the manner born.’’ Her brother, tall 
and well-formed, with a profusion of brown hair, only showed 
the Indian in his erect bearing. A man of intelligence 
and cosmopolitan views. Her daughter, tall without stiffness, 
had manners that would pass, the world over.!5 ‘‘Uncle Jim, 
what do you think it would cost to have a good pair of boots 
made?’’ ‘‘Twelve dollars.’’ ‘‘Well I’d give that, and I’m 
going to have a pair.’’ That came through the chinks in 


the wall after I had gone to bed. I am happy to say she wore 


neither switches nor hemp or stacked hair; it fell on her 
shoulders. Col. Bell is in favor of allotting the land which is 
now the common-wealth.!® His plan, I think, looks to citizen- 
ship in the future. The Indians have realized communism 
[communal holding of land] in property. The lands are the 
common-wealth; so are the public funds. Remarkable that 
what is considered utopian for the civilization of the 19th 
century has been realized by those we have chosen to desig- 
nate as savages. 


After breakfast I climb the hill that rises, terrace above 
terrace, in front of the house. I climb the hill and on top 
of the hill climb a tree from which I overlook Grand river 
leisurely gliding by two or three of Mrs. Watie’s farms. They 
are rich bottom-lands that never fail to yield well. I go 
down, talk awhile and reluctantly conclude I must push on. 


He had been visiting his farms near Honey Creek when he died. Mrs. 
Watie was Sarah Caroline Bell before her marriage to Stand Watie in 1841. 

14 The “Col. Bell” mentioned by Mr. Young was James (called “Jack”) 
Bell. 

15 General and Mrs. Watie were the parents of two daughters, and it 
was probably the eldest, Ninnie (or Minnie) Josephine Watie (born, 1852) 
who is mentioned here. The youngest daughter was named Charlotte 
Jacqueline Watie, born in 1857. Both daughters died in. 1875.—“Genealogy 
of the Ridge-Watie-Boudinot Families” in Cherokee Cavaliers, by E. E. Dale 
and Gaston Litton (Norman, 1939). 

16 Gen. Stand Watie was closely associated in business enterprises with 
his nephew, Col. Elias C. Boudinot, after the War and before the General’s 
death in 1871. Elias C. Boudinot was active in favor of opening the Indian 
Territory to white settlement, allotment of Indian lands in severalty and the 
organization of the Territory as a state as early as 1869. Col. Bell was thus 
aligned with Boudinot’s veiws in Cherokee politics. These families had been 
identified with the Treaty Party in 1835 (New Echota Treaty), and sided 
with the Confederate States in the War between the States. 
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Horse creek is two miles distant and is not wadeable. When 
I am ready to start, a horse is there, saddled, and a little 
Indian to carry me across Horse creek. Miss Watie calls 
the little Indian aside and gives him some private instructions. 
I suspect their nature from something she just told me in 
regard to her father. ‘‘I never knew him to charge any 
one stopping with him,’’ she said with pride. I in the saddle, 
the Indian boy up behind, start for Horse creek. Just before 
leaving the timber, we come to a dead owl hung up in a tree. 


‘(Was a man shot hur?’’ says my little Indian. ‘‘Shoot 
twice; hear it plain. Boys shoot game they don’t want, hang 
it up here.’’ That explained the hanging owl; some profane 
person had hung it an offering to the ghost. I would haunt 
that man if I were a ghost. The man was shot for having 
$100 in his pocket. I think of what they told me on the 
Kansas border, but my courage falters not when I remember 
that I am guiltless of carrying the hundred dollars. We 
reach Horse creek. Says my little Indian, ‘‘Down horse 
hur.’’ I find it not high, but it would have been rather 
wicked to wade. After we are across and up on the hill 
I dismount and put my hand in my pocket for some nickles. 
‘“‘No charge you,’’ says little Indian. Knew now Miss Watie 
had charged him not to charge me; but I drop them into his 
hand. He chuckles, whirls the horse and is off on. a run. 


My route, to-day, is through a prairie dotted at long 
intervals by small farms. Away to the right is a prairie walled 
in by timber. I don’t try to follow any road; if I see a house I 
wish to go to, I go, keeping the general direction. Calling 
in one house, I find a Shawnee woman and two children. T 
ask, ‘‘How are vou getting along?’’ ‘‘Purtv well. How you 
get ’long?’’ She spoke it heart-felt: I don’t think T ever 
had a salutation take hold of me as that did. 


In the afternoon three deer run by me within rifleshot. 
They jump high across the trail, then go leaping leisurely 
across the prairie to the timber. Just at dusk I reach the 
house of Parson Ketchum, a Delaware. and member of the 
grand council. He lives in a large brick house, and has a way 
of using the word ‘‘civilized’’ quite often. After supner he 
puts on his beaded buckskin hunting-shirt with a great deal 
of gusto. However, he is a man of considerable breadth 
of vision and belongs to a tribe that is almost extinct. He 


ITRev. James Ketchum (born 1819, in Indiana: died 1890. in Indian 
Territory) was the outstanding Delaware leader when the Delawaree moved 
from Kansas to the Cherokee Nation where they purchased land and settled 
in 1867. He was known as a fine character, brilliant orator in the Delaware 
languaze and in English and as the pastor of his flock in the Methodiat 
Church. He had considerable means when he came to the Indian Territory 
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conducted his family worship in the Delaware language and 
is said to be quite eloquent in it.!7 


Next morning, I push on down Grand river for Simon’s 
The ferry keeper was a colored man. There is a colored 
settlement here. They complain that they do not get their 
share of the educational fund. I have not been in a negro 
settlement since the War that was not complaining. It is as 
chronic with them as melancholy is with some literary 
characters. It rains, but I trudge on, over hills, across the 
prairie. See two wolves; get a shot at a large gray fellow as he 
dashes past me. My revolver only makes him run faster. I 
stop at a Mr. Scraper’s, a Cherokee of some prominence. He 
is not at home, but take dinner with his family. They are 
pleasant and hospitable. I spend the night with a Mrs. West, 
who is a mixture of Scotch and Cherokee. I found her quite 
a character. The old lady is queenly in presence, and conceals 
nothing, but literally thinks out loud. 


The next morning, J tramp nine or ten miles through flint 
hills. The road with a little more travel would be a natural 
pike. Much of the timber-roads are that in this country. 
These flint hills never will be tillable. The timber is 
serub-oak. Along in the afternoon I reach Lewis Ross place, 
lately sold for the Cherokee orphan asylum.!® The building 
is 60 feet deep with a 30 — The brick are yet good; the stone 
foundation is good. The wood work is rotten—porch sunk 
down in the center, ete. The property sold for $28,000. The 
chief was administrator on the estate and one of the heirs, 
it having belonged to his brother. I turned for a final look 
as I left it. ‘‘Credit Mobilier on a small scale—evidence of 
advanced civilization,’’ I said to myself. A mile further on, 
JT come to the Grand Saline—two large salt springs or wells 
that are constantly throwing up and out their intensely 
salty waters.!9 The waters are salt, the salt is saltier. How 


with his family and tribesmen, and purchased a substantial two-storv brick 
residence that had been built by a Johnson Thompson before the War he- 
tween the States. of bricks made on the ground nearby with work done by 
Neevro slaves. The site of Rev. Ketchum’s home was little less than a mile 
south from the original location of the post office “Ketchum” (estabJished 
in 1899). The town was moved a mile north to present Ketchum. Craig 
County, when the K. O. & G. Railroad was built in 1912. The old site of 
the town and the old brick, Ketchum home were both inundated when Grand 
Lake was built in the 1930’s. ; 
18 This was the the brick residence of Lewis Ross at present Salina, in 
Mayes County, that had been sold to house the Cherokes Orphan Asylum. 
Lewis Ross was a brother of the late noted Chief John Ross, and an uncle 
of William Potter Ross who was Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, 
-75) when Young visited the Territory. 
aie ae ig the famous “Grand Saline” near which Colonel Auguste P- 
Chouteau had his residence visited by Washington Irving in 1832. The 
site of the salt works and spring are just south of the present town of Salina in 


Mayes County. 
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it compares with other salines I do not know. There were a few 
kettles simmering away. About four miles from [there] I 
struck Ocustgrove [sic—Locust Grove]*° prairie, a pleasant 
little vale dotted here and there with their one story houses. 
Some are log, some frame. , 

The evening of the next day, I reach Judge Rattling- 
gourd,—so named from the rattling-gourd that they use to 
keep time with in the old Cherokee dances—fives miles from 
Tahlequah. I found the Judge a half-breed, quiet, plain, and 
honest,—too honest for the present political status here, and 
has retired from politics. The next morning, I suddenly 
come on from 50 to 100 houses, mostly one-storied, grouped 
around a square on which stands a large brick building. 
That brick building is the capitol, and the houses and the 
brick building located on a pleasant stream is Tahlequah, the 
capital of the Cherokee Nation. I find pleasant quarters 
in the cleanest little hotel I have ever seen, kept by Jesse 
Wolfe. 

The examination of the national school teachers was in 
progress.24 It was carried on with a great flourish of trumpets. 
The common branches alone are generally taught, yet candi- 
dates were examined in the higher branches and in general 
literature. Some of the answers in this were amusing. ‘‘ What 
American authors of note can you name?”’’ ‘‘Quackenbos and 
Webster,’’ was the longest catalogue many of them could 
furnish. When the appointments came to be made it was 
difficult to see what relation the examination sustained to 
them. Only those were appointed who were known to be 
party tools The political machinery here seems to like what 
it is in the states to merit description The carpet-bagger is 
here, the scalawag is here—both industriously at work. 

It is somewhat refreshing to turn from this barrenness 
to the female seminary, conducted by Miss Noyes, and the 
orphan asylum,”? conducted by Mr. Walter Duncan. Miss 
Noyes is a graduate of Mount Holyoke; a Yankee but a 
cosmopolitan Yankee. She is but 22, but has courage and 
earnestness, and is working to organize and systemize her 
school. Park Hill seminary, as it is called, number 30 stu- 


20 Locust Grove is a historic place in Mayes County. 

21 The Cherokee Nation had estabished its public school system in 1841. 
with provision for a Superintendent of Education and the establishment of 
eleven schools by an act of the National Council. In 1847, thirty-two schools 
were provided in the Nation, including two schools for Negroes. The Nation 
supplied free text books and equipment: schoolhouses were built at local 
expense. and each school was overated under a local board of three directors. 

22 This was the Cherokee National Female Seminary established in 1852. 
near Park Hill. 

23 The “Cherokee Orphan Asylum” was opened in the old Cherokee Male 
Seminary Building near Tahlequah, in 1872, by an act of the National 
Council, this action in 1871 having provided for the purchase and improve- 
ment of the Lewis Ross place at the Grand Saline for the permanent location 
of the Asylum. 
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dents. The enthusiasm of Miss Noyes seems to pervade the 
school. I think there is less frivolity among them than among 
the school girls of the states. I did not see any thing of the 
handkerchief flirtation nuisance. 


Mr. Dunean, a native, in organizing the Cherokee orphan 
asylum has had no model to work by; but he is endowed with 
a nature that fits him preeminently to be a father to the 
fatherless. His plans and methods are original, but they 
compare very favorably with similar benevolent institutions 
in New York. The discipline is fine. In moving the children 
to and from their meals, and the like, he uses the military 
commands and phrases. The superintendent, the teachers 
and the matron sit down at the same tables and fare the same 
as the children. One old Cherokee woman, seeing how the 
asylum was conducted, said: ‘‘We want die now; my children 
get better mother.’’ It is the plan of Mr. Duncan to have a 
farm connected with the institution and to teach agriculture. 
At his suggestion the funds do not pass through his hands, 
—proof of the slow progress of civilization! 


I went into a Cherokee ball, the other night. ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ is a matter of clothes.’’ I could not but 
see that these Indians had donned the clothes—the costume 
of civilization—but the Indians was there still. One fine 
looking Cherokee, with long black, straight hair, would now 
and then throw himself as if he would like to give the whoop. 
It might have been fogyism, but I could not help wishing 
that the clothes would fall off and Jeave the buckskin breech- 
elout and leggins, that the rattling-gourd and the chant 
‘‘v_a-h ya-ho’’ would take the place of the catgut fon the 
violin]. 

APPENDIX A 


Obituary that appeared in The Hallaquah, March, 1881, 
(Vol. 2, No. 7), published at the Wyandotte Mission: 


SHOK-NOS-TA JIM 


Died on the 14th. inst. at 10 o’clock P. M. in his own home, of 
consumption, Shok-nos-ta Jim, the youngest of the Modoc Chiefs. 
Although but about 23 years of age, and consequently but a hoy at 
the time of the Modoc war, he has filled a place which will always 
bring him to the front in the history of his people. His reckless 
daring, a bravery which recognized no danger, and a skill in war 
which was a terror to his enemies, so nearly attached him to his 
band, that upon one occasion during their desperate struggle in 
defence of their homes, the principal braves of the tribe assumed 
a risk for his relief, in which failure would have resulted in annihila- 
tion of their number. When removed to this territory in 1873, with 
the entire band, as prisoners of war, and placed in care of mission- 
aries, he was brought under the civilizing influences of Christianity; 
and in time accepted its truths. In all the new relations of life by 
which he thus became surrounded, he exercised the prominent traits 
of his character, which brought him in favor with the officers of 
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the Agency, and secured him appointments to such places of ser- 
vice as he was qualified to fill. During his long illness, which con- 
fined him to the house for several months, he allowed his relatives 
and friends to resort to many forms of ‘medicine’ peculiar to the 
Indians’ religion; but the last prominent act of his life seems to 
show that it was not so much from any benefit that he expected to 
derive from them, as the satisfaction it would afford his people. 
So firm is the Indians’ belief in the resurrection of the body, that 
it is a custom among many, if not all the uncivilized tribes to bury 
with them all the articles in every day use. Shoknosta was the 
first Modoc to declare against the custom. A few days before his 
death, calling the other chiefs and the members of his family 
around him, he told them, ‘When I die I not need these things, you 
must not bury them with me, you must let my wife and children 
have them, they will need them.” In this, leaving evidence of a 
fuller possession of the heart by the Christians’ hope, than has 
been given before by any other Modoc. 
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MEMORIES OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
MISSION FIELD 
By Lilah Denton Lindsey* 


I am inclined to be reminiscent today and refer to my old 
school days in Indian Territory, first as a student and later 
as a school teacher. This narrative is to be about just plain 
every-day activities and happenings of daily school life. My 
log cabin home was located on the banks of a beautiful 
clear running stream called Blue Creek made up of many fine 
springs. This creek supplied us with all the fish we needed 
for our table. 


When I was near twelve years of age my mother desired 
and made an effort to place me in Tullahassee Manual Labor 
Boarding School about eight or ten miles west of Muskogee 
and one and one-half miles north of the Arkansas River. 
Imagine my sore disappointment when we were informed no 
children were admitted under twelve years. My mother being 
determined to succeed, appealed to Hon. David Hodge, an 
influential young man of education, who each year represented 
the Creek people in Washington, D. C., before the Court of 
Claims and Congressional committee, in connection with the 
interests of the Creek people. He persuaded the Superinten- 
dent to admit me with his own sister a few months older than 
I, as he desired to put his sister in a safe place during his 
and his wife’s sojourn in Washington that winter. The con- 
sent was given and from that happy occasion in my life I 
became a student under the Robertson family.! 


*A biography of the late Lilah Denton Lindsey, written by Mrs. J. O. 
Misch, was published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma for summer, 1955 (Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 2). She was one-fourth Creek Indian descent (on the Tribal 
Roll in 1902, as Creek by blood), and the youngest of six children. Her 
father, John Denton (born, 1830) was Scot and Cherokee; her mother, 
Susan (née McKellop) Denton, was Scot and Creek. Mrs. Lindsey’s 
“Memories” were written in 1938, and appear in “Indian Pioneer History,” 
(typed mss.), Vol. 109, pp. 226-65, in the Indian Archives, Oklahoma 
Historical Society, from which Mrs. Rella Looney made a transcript that 
is here given in The Chronicles. Mrs. Lindsey tells here of her life at 
Tullahassee Mission and as a teacher in the schools in the Indian Territory. 
She entered Highland Institute, Hilsboro, Ohio, at the age of sixteen, 
graduating with honors three years later (1883). Footnotes have been added 
by the Editor to Mrs. Lindsey’s story given here. 


1A history of “Tullahassee Mission” by Virginia E. Lauderdale, was 
published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma for autumn, 1948 (Vol. XXVI, 
No. 3), in which appears a floor plan of the mission building, drawn by Rev. 
W. S. Robertson, Pincipal of Tulahassee at its opening in 1850. Mr. Robertson 
married Ann Eliza Worcester, daughter of the Rev. Samuel A. Worcester and 
his wife, Ann (née Orr) Worcester. Their four children were Ann Augusta, 
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I entered upon my school life a very happy child. My 
first teacher was Miss Augusta Robertson. I can remember 
distinctly kneeling down on the floor beside Miss Robertson, 
‘Gusta’? as she was called, as she laid the little MeGutty 
Primer on her lap open to the Alphabet, while she pointed 
with her pencil to the long, long rows and said ‘‘What 1s 
this? ABC-ABCD,”’ and on through the letters of the alphabet, 
over and over again until I really had the back-ache. The 
next day was the same monotonous lesson until I had them 
memorized clear down to ‘‘XY4Z.’’ Years later when I became a 
teacher { remembered those long rows of letters and re- 
frained trom punishing my children in that way. I adopted 
my own system and taught the child ‘‘A cat” ‘A dog”’ ‘A cat 
runs,’’ etc., and the parents often asked me how it was their 
child could read and not know ali the alphabet. I said, 
“The letters they do not need, those they will learn as the 
lessons become harder and when the letters are in use.’’ 


The mission building at Tullahassee was a three story 
brick with living and bed-rooms for the Superintendent and 
family in the south wing, with the lovely high windows 
furnishing plenty of light. Across the spacious hall to the 
north was the large dining room where all the school family 
ate their three meals each day. The boys marched in under 
the supervision of a teacher through the north door to the 
dining room, and were seated at the long tables set aside for 
them near their entrance. The girls were admitted from the 
south wing, marching to their allotted places near the south 
entrance. A teacher sat at the end of each long table of both 
the boys and girls to supervise the children’s table manners. 
Across the hall in the north wing was the living apartments of 
the Assistant Superintendent and his family. These two 
doors leading to the boy’s hall and the girl’s hall were for- 
bidden ground to the two groups of the opposite sex and a 
sacred entrance to each. How often when a teacher opened 
a door to go over to the boys’ side, would a girl peek over 
to see if she could see a boy. If the teacher was coming over 
on the girls’ side, it was the boys’ chance to peek. This for- 
bidden friendship was indeed sacred and mysterious. Among 
the older students, however an occasional note like bird 
feathers fluttered over the forbidden ground to be eagerly 
appropriated by the one to whom it was addressed. 


The second story contained the girls’ school-room on the 
south and the boys’ school-room on the north in the respective 
wings. Across the hall from either side above the dining- 
room was the large chapel or, as we called it, ‘‘the middle 
school-room’’ in between. There the Superintendent presided 


Alice, Grace and Samuel Robertson. The three girls became teachers in the 
Indian mission schools of the Indian Territory. 
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during school hours and the advanced classes from both wings 
were sent to him at certain hours. Here too, our sunday 
school and church services were held and all public gatherings. 


The most attractive day in all the year was Christmas day 
when the large cedar tree stood in the center of the room, 
reaching almost to the ceiling. When the tree was being 
decorated by the teachers with stringed pop-corn prepared 
by the teachers and sock-shaped mosquito-bar bags, red or 
white or blue socks, made by the girls, filled with candy for 
each boy and girl, our childish curiosity was at a high pitch. 
Every time a teacher opened a door to get more packages to 
put on the tree, we would run near and peep, peep, peep. 
How grand that tree seemed to us, and how each one wondered, 
‘““What is on that tree for me?’’ I can yet today smell that 
stately old cedar tree spreading the cedar fragrance every- 
where and holding those precious gifts. The tree was decora- 
ted and gifts placed on it in the forenoon and the afternoon 
until finished. Both doors were securely locked and the 
teachers took a few hours rest. 


But we children were on a nervous qui vive all day. Many 
days and hours had been used drilling the Christmas songs, 
recitations essays, and other parts of the program, preparing 
for this wonderful night. Finally the hour arrived after 
supper when the students were assembled in their respective 
school-rooms to march into the sacred place. As we marched 
to seats assigned, all eyes were eagerly riveted on that 
marvelous tree loaded with toys, dolls and what-not. Every 
girl of play-doll age singled out the doll she hoped to receive. 
A literary program about Santa Claus and Christmas was 
all too long for those eager children. How anxiously they 
did their best and made an extra effort to do their part 
well! Finally, as there is always an end to everything, the 
program finished, and the teachers began distributing gifts. 
Eager little hands reached out to get what was called for 
them, and eyes opened wide as every name was called. Boys 
received knives, balls, ete., that were suited to them: girls 
retired hugging a beautiful doll or something suited to her 
needs. We filed out to our Dormitory where the teacher 
put out the coal-oil lamp and in the darkness told us a short 
Bible story, or repeated a few verses of scripture, sang 
one verse of a hymn and bade us good-night. 


The third-story floor contained the two large dormi- 
tories, the girls’ in the south wing, and the boys’ in the 
north wing. There were large hall closets with rows and 
rows of shelves for storing bedding when it was not in use. 
On our side of the Dormitory were rows and rows of shelves 
with a compartment for each girl in which to store her 
clothes. Each girl had a number, and her number was on her 
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box. Instead of calling the roll when getting a check on 
the girls the teacher had us number. My number was 
twenty-three. The Dormitory Matron made a survey ever 
so often to see who kept the neatest compartment, 


In the southwest corner of the back lawn was the ‘‘wash 
house,’? with rows and rows of tubs and wash-boards where 
the girls did their laundry. Monday was wash-day, all fore- 
noon. ‘There were two groups of twenty girls each. The 
‘kitchen girls’’ set the tables, washed the dishes and otherwise 
assisted the colored cook. ‘lhe other twenty were called the 
‘‘up-stairs girls.’’ They did the laundry and ironing tor all 
the girls for two weeks. ‘This group also mended the boys’ 
clothes. At the end of two weeks the two groups were re- 
versed, and the kitchen girls became the ‘‘up-stairs’’ girls. 
A colored woman laundered the boys’ clothes, and the ‘‘up- 
stairs girls’? mended them. This same colored laundress 
washed and ironed the teachers’ clothes. 


Monday afternoon was play or holiday. All the girls were 
taken for a walk in the woods, either to gather flowers or nuts, 
haws, wild grapes, persimmons, and such other fall fruits in 
season, to have a good time. On these trips the girls ran, 
jumped and skipped like lambs, and a teacher could not keep 
up with the fleet-tooted youngsters. So, the Superintendent 
set aside one gentle riding pony for the teacher to ride, then 
she could keep up with the rompers. A walk was made in 
a halfmoon affair on the south campus. On this the girls 
were expected to take their constitutional walks. The build- 
ing was located in a beautiful grove of large oak trees, very 
tall and stately, furnishing lovely shade. On one of these 
trees a long rope swing was provided for the girls. The limb 
on which it was fastened was very high, giving great space 
for a long high sweep for the rider. Many times two girls 
stood on the board and rode so high we would cringe for 
fear they would fall. We had a world of pleasure out of that 
fine swing. No serious accidents ever occurred yet falls 
were frequent. 


There was a director in charge of the farming who 
was assisted by the larger boys. On certain occasions hired 
help was used. The director took the boys to the woods where 
they felled the trees, sawed them up in blocks, and cut them 
up in stove lengths. They hauled them in with the farm 
wagon and team, piled them up on the rear lawn on the boy’s 
side in great ricks ten or twelve feet high. It was a big job 
to supply the many stoves in this big building. 


_I venture to say the second in interest to the girls in all 
their pleasure and housekeeping was the large well arranged 
and regulated kitchen. In this kitchen were wooden sinks, 
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shelves with various compartments for washing and storing 
away dishes and cooking utensils. The range was a very large 
one, and I remember so well when I watched the old colored 
cook lift out what I thought then was an immense bread-pan 
in which was a big brown sweet-smelling pone of corn-bread. 
In this same big wholesome pan many a quail and prairie- 
chicken was roasted to a turn with lovely brown gravy that 
whetted the appetite. These birds were brought in most of the 
time by our teacher force who enjoyed the sport and recrea- 
tion after school hours. 


Another attraction were the two very large iron kettles 
about three feet or more in diameter sitting together, around 
which was built a brick oven with two open doors under 
each kettle to admit wood for a big fine fire. In these great 
kettles, large chunks of meat were placed, either to boil or 
fry. Great long wooden spoons and forks were used to turn 
and stir. 


But the dish of all dishes that made the girls’ mouths water 
and gave them an impatient fever, was when the delicious 
old Indian dish ‘‘sotky’’ was being cooked. F lint-corn was 
the best, although field corn could be used. It was pounded 
with a wooden mortar and pestle into grits. A woven reed 
fanner was used to fan out the husks. It was ready then for 
the cooking. These two kettles were often filled to the brim 
with this sofky with about three times as much water as 
grits and cooked for about five hours. A few spoons full 
of ash lye were poured in for seasoning. It was usually for 
our evening meal. We could smell this dish all over the 
house, and how it did whet our appetite! Sometimes a few 
up-stairs girls would sneak in at the back kitchen door and 
a kitchen-girl would grab a teacup, swipe it into this hot sofky 
and rush it to the waiting girl, and out she would go to be 
chased by a stream of girls, for ‘‘just one drink please.’’ 


The girls and teachers all thought a great deal of the 
mulatoo cook, but a time came when she decided to get married. 
The teachers planned a real wedding with wedding cake and 
presents and wedding veil, etc. The wedding took place in 
the chapel with students and teaching force as an audience. 
It was lots of fun and excitement. The bride had been all 
smiles for a week when she finally realized she was to have 
a real show wedding. She went away with the blessing of 
every one but we never had another such patient good- 
natured cook in the kitchen again. ' 


A teacher supervised the mending of the boys’ clothes, 
and also the girls’. The sewing hour was after school and 
before supper, in the girls’ school-room at our desks. We 
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often rebelled at the heavy rough material in the boys’ clothes, 
making the mending really very hard. There were no sewing 
machines; all sewing had to be done by hand. 


The Superintendent, Rev. W. 8. Robertson, read a por- 
tion of scripture and offered prayer as we finished the 
evening meal. Quite often each student was asked to give 
a verse of scripture. This always made us very nervous, 
because we had to think quickly from memory. Sometimes 
one a little better versed in the Bible than the one next to 
her would whisper a verse to her who was timid and back- 
ward. On other occasions when verses were flying fast and 
a girl could not think quickly, the only one they could think 
of was ‘‘Jesus wept,’’ and very often that one verse was re- 
peated by eight or ten students. 


A group of boys assisted in plowing, planting and harvest- 
ing the corn on the farm, which they stored in barns on the 
place. Hogs were butchered and salted down in great boxes 
and barrels for winter use. The girls assisted in canning 
fruits from a fine orchard. This was a part of the busy lfe 
of Tullahassee Mission and everyone seemed happy. 


Come with me and I will give you a picture long to be 
remembered by the girl students. It is the living room and 
workshop of dear old Mrs. Anna Eliza Worcester Robertson. 
She always signed her name that way. Sometimes for short 
she would sign A. E. W. Robertson. In the north-east corner 
of the room is the big high posted bed with a big fat feather- 
bed, all snow white. On south of the bed is the old-fashioned 
commode or wash-stand with china bowl and pitcher always 
kept full of water. On the south wall are shelves neatly 
built in, which Mrs. Robertson had filled with old papers, 
clippings, books, magazines, pamphlets, ete., in fact her work- 
ing tools. In the south-west corner is a large wood stove 
for heat. Next, a door going into a small study-room for Rey- 
erend Robertson. Coming on around north we find the door 
that leads into the hall at the head of the bed. 


Now I am to tell you of the most precious place in that 
room, a sacred place. Its site is almost in the center of the 
room but a little south. It is the little ‘‘trundle bed’’ on which 
Mrs. Robertson lay day after day, patiently translating the 
English Testament into the Creek language, writing with her 
left hand. She had always written with her right hand, but, 
in correcting a high tempered girl, an altercation ensued 
in which the girl broke two of Mrs. Robertson’s ribs and 
wrenched her right wrist, and for weeks she lay on this bed 
propped up with a pillow and learned to write with her left 
hand. She had begun this work months before and was 
anxious to finish it so the Indian ministers could have it to 
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use in their services. I can see that dear Christian soul 
today as clearly as 1 did long years ago, as she met each one 
who came in with a smile or welcome, reclining on that low 
trundle bed, pen poised while she taiked. When she was well, 
the taithiul uitle trundle bed was rolled under the big broad 
tamuy posted bed. 


1 had the honor and sweet privilege to lie for months in 
that dear old family bed. ‘This is how it happened. On 
Sunday evenings we had no supper, only one piece ot dried 
apple pie. We were being lined up against our school-room 
Wall to recelve our one Slice of pie. Soon we were to march 
into the Middle School-Room tor Sunday evening service. 
Very suddenly | had a sickness of the stomach, and the pie 
looked horrible to me. When i said ‘‘I am sick and cannot 
eat my pie,’’ a half dozen girls rushed up to me and begged 
for my piece of pie. [ gave it away and the group soon had 
it devoured. i asked the teacher to excuse me from service, 
went up to the Dormitory and to bed. I lay with a high fever 
all night. ‘ihe next day the teachers found me there burning 
up. Mrs. Robertson came to the room, so did the Superinten- 
dent. They saw { needed very caretul nursing and medical 
care at once. I knew nothing from the first Sunday evening 
when I became ill. I was taken down at once to the Robert- 
son apartments and placed in that fat feather, posted bed. 
I knew nothing for many long weary weeks. 


When I returned again to consciousness I was a very much 
worn and frail little girl. At my bed-side, kneeling, was the 
dear old faithful friend and Superintendent, Reverend W. S. 
Robertson, asking the dear Heavenly Father to restore me 
to health again, pleading so earnestly ‘‘I have done all that 
I know to do, and all that human hands can do, I am laying 
this child at your feet, that you may lay the healing hand 
upon her.”’ 


All that these dear teachers had to administer to the sick 
was a large supply of quinine, salts, castor oil and calomel, 
supported by sincere earnest prayers. This illness came on 
me sometime in November, in cold weather. When I became 
strong enough to walk, Alice, later Oklahoma’s first (1920) 
Congresswoman, and Grace, her younger sister, supported 
me one on either side and I took my first out-door walk down 
to the front gate, about two hundred feet, and would you 
believe it, the green grass on the lawn was about six inches 
high, so it must have been sometime in April. 


When she could be trusted to do so, Grace—about 
eighteen—begged her mother to let her wait on me. She 
brought my food, got me a drink, combed my hair and any 
other little duties she could think of. There was a very large 
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high back chair, always sitting near the bed. Grace would 
spread a lovely quilt ali over it, pick me up and set me im 
une Ghair Whlie sue Liuirea up aud spread-up the ola Leather 
ped with clean sheecs and plliow cases. She would place me 
pack im the middle ot the ped, spread the sheets and quilts 
smoothly over mé, patting them down, so no torm ot me could 
show but my head, then sue would stand at the toot of the bed 
aud tease me io make me laugh. She would say ‘I don’t 
think there is any Lilah in this bed but her head, that is all 
i can see, ha, ha!.’’ or days [ had pleaded for lots of water, 
water, and more water, but I was given just enough to tanta- 
lize me. One day every on¢ had gone into the dining-room to 
dinner. ‘Lhe little colored girl brought that big tail pitcher 
full of water and set it in the bowl. ‘nat cold sparkling water 
drew me out of bed, I slipped out to that wash-stand. 1 pulled 
the pitcher over to my face, I was so weak I came near pulling 
it too far, which would have nearly drowned me. J drank and 
drank my complete fill of that lovely cold water. Grace 
came just as | was about filled up. She ran to me, gathered 
me up to rush me back into that big tat feather-bed before 
Mother Robertson caught me out. No so, here she comes, 
‘“‘Why Grace what are you doing, my dear?’’ Then the 
story was out and all with one accord were sure I would 
have a relapse, but almost immediately I began to recuperate, 
and very rapidly gained strength and was on the way to re- 
covery. ‘The method of caring for the sick in those days 
was not to let the patient have very much water. But believe 
me! I got my share that day. 


When I became well and strong again in a few months my 
mother’s health failed—about the year 1877,— and I was 
compelled to leave school to care for her. She soon became 
bed-ridden with the slow moving disease of tuberculosis. We 
built a small house as a temporary abode, and moved to 
Muskogee to be near a doctor. There on June 14, 1878, she 
passed away, leaving me alone in this cold world without a 
near relative. I made my home temporaritly with my cousin, 
Hon. David Hodge, the son of my Aunt Nancy, my mother’s 
sister. In November, 1879, I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pleasant Porter on their big ranch in the Wealaka neighbor- 
hood. While there I received a letter from Mrs. A. E. W. 
Robertson of Tullahassee Mission reminding me of my oft 
repeated statement that I longed to get a finished education 
in some Eastern School and return to my own (Creek) 
people as a teacher. She said there was a vacancy for a 
deserving Indian girl in the Synodical Female College in 
Fulton, Missouri, and that place was offered to me. I had 
no superior relative or guardian to consult, and did not need 
any. I had my own decision to make. I rushed the answer to 
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Mrs. Robertson at once that I accepted gratefully the op- 
portunity and would go at once, as requested, to the Mission 
and spend two weeks with my dear teachers, the Robertsons 
and Miss Lida J. Baldwin, before leaving for Fulton. 


In the early days of March, 1879, my teachers took me to 
Muskogee and about 4:00 p.m. ‘put me on the first passenger 
train I had ever seen. My school days in Fulton were very 
happy, because every one, students and teachers, were kind 
to me. 


When school closed in June, 1880, Miss E. J. Baldwin 
wrote me to meet her in St. Louis to spend the summer in 
Muncie, Indiana, with her sister, Mrs. Dr. Garner. That fall 
in September she accompanied me to Hillsboro, Ohio, where 
she placed me in Highland Institute, a home school for girls, 
where they were prepared for teachers and missionaries. I 
graduated in June, 1883, and received my precious diploma 
that I had yearned ‘for from early childhood. I bade my dear 
friend and teacher, Miss Baldwin, good-bye in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and returned to Indian Territory | to carry out the longing 
of my soul. 


Through Miss Baldwin’s influence, a Home missionary 
for several years at Tullahassee Mission, I received, before I 
graduated, my appointment to teach in the Wealaka Mission. 
This was a rather unusual thing. On December 17, 1880, 
from a defective flue, the Tullahassee Mission building 
burned down. School was carried on for a time in some of 
the larger out-buildings under very adverse circumstances. 
The teachers held on to the work, keeping the children to- 
gether as best they could. The faithful Superintendent, 
Reverend W. S. Robertson, died the following spring in 1881. 
His oldest daughter, Mrs. J. H. Craig [née Ann Augusta 
Robertson] was appointed Superintendent pro tem for one 
year. The building was rebuilt on the cottage plan by the 
Creek National Government and presented to the colored 
people of the Creek Nation for a boarding school. Mr. Craig 
having died several years before, Mrs. Craig married Judge 
N. B. Moore, November 20, 1882. Mr. Moore was Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Creek Nation. 


From the sacred ashes of Tullahassee Mission arose the 
Wealaka Mission, built by the Creek National Government 
on the Arkansas River across the river from the present 
Broken Arrow neighborhood near the mouth of a large creek 
-ealled ‘‘Snake Creek.’ Dr. R. M. Loughridge having re- 

2 The site of Wealaka Mission, established hy the Creek National Conneil 


in 1881 is about 2 miles northwest of present Leonard in Tulsa Countv. The 
home of Hon. Pleasant Porter, Jater Chief of the Creek Nation. was in this 


vicinity. 
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turned from Texas to Indian Territory, was appointed Super- 
intendent by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions with 
headquarters in St. Louis. While teaching here under Dr. 
Loughridge, I said to him one day, ‘‘Doctor, I would love to 
have you tell me the story of your early Missionary work in 
Indian Territory. It will be valuable history some day and we 
should have it.’? He seemed pleased that I was so interested 
in his story. He said, ‘‘I will write it for you some day,”’ 
and the following interesting story was given to me by this 
consecrated Christain Missionary who gave his life work to 
Missions and preaching the Gospel to the Creek peoples in 
Indian Territory: 


I was born at Lawrensville, South Carolina, December 24th, 1809. 
My parents were Scotch-Irish descent, and members of the Presby- 
terian Church. When I was fourteen years of age, I and my brother 
worked on a farm, attending a school occasionally. When twenty 
vears old I was engaged as assistant teacher for several months in 
Dr. Beebe’s school in Green County, Alabama. I professed religion 
in my twenty-second year and united with the Presbyterian Church 
under Reverend John H. Gray D. D. I felt directly called to preach 
the Gospel, and immediately commenced the study of Latin and 
Greek under my pastor to prepare myself for the solemn calling. 
I later attended the Mesopotamia Academy at Eutaw, Alabama, for 
four years in preparing for College. I entered the Sophomore 
class in Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, and after three years was 
graduated in 1837, receiving the honorary degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
After a short vacation at home I entered the Theological Seminary at 
Prinecton, New Jersey, where I remained one year only. On account 
of the death of my father, I returned home and continued my 
theological studies under my old pastor, Dr. J. H. Gray D. D. I was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Tuscaloosa Synod in Ala- 
bama at Eutaw, April $th, 1841. 


I preached six months, then I was appointed by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions to visit the Creek Indians west of Arkan- 
sas, to enquire whether they would be willing to have preaching 
and a mission school among them. I set out on horse-back November 
2nd, 1841, from Hutaw, Alabama. After a ride of about six hundred 
miles I met the chiefs of the Muskogee Nation, and laid the matter 
before them. Having to wait about three weeks for the Council to 
meet to consider my proposition, I improved the time in visiting 
several parts of the nation. Everywhere there was evidence of the 
most deplorable state of society. “Darkness covered the nation 
and gross darkness the people.” There was not a missionary in 
the whole [Creek] territory, and the few people who kept up the 
semblance of public worship occasionally were miserably ignorant. 
When the Council met they gave me to understand that they wanted 
no preaching because it broke up their old customs, their busks, 
ball plays and dances, but they wanted me to come and establish a 
school. I informed them that I was a preacher and unless I was 
permitted to preach to the people I would not come among them. 
After a long consultation they finally proposed that I should estab- 
lish a school and I might preach at the school-house but nowhere 
else. After considerable hesitancy I agreed to these terms. 


My experience here led me to decide that I could not very 
successfully do missionary work among these people without a 
companion. I needed a helpmeet. I mounted my horse and returned 
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to Alabama. I solicited the companionship of a previous acquaintance 
of mine, Miss Olivia D. Hills, a school teacher and a Mt. Holyoke 
graduate. I very prayerfully explained to her the sacrifice it would 
entail to become my wife and go out to that far distant and benighted 
field. I gave her a few days to think it over and prayed earnestly 
about it. At the end of the allotted time I called for her answer. 
She said she had prayed over the matter very earnestly, asking 
God to give her wisdom for the decision, and, “I have decided to 
share your missionary work and life with you. I have consecrated 
my life to this most needy field and am happy in this decision.” 
I returned by steamer and arrived with my young wife in the 
Nation at the Verdigris landing Feb. 5th, 1849. 


After a few days observation I purchased a horse and saddle 
and started out to find the most appropriate place for the Mission 
school. At the suggestion of the Principal Chief it was located 
in the Coweta Town and called the “Koweta Mission,” situated one 
and one half miles east of the Arkansas River and twenty-five miles 
northwest of Fort Gibson. Very soon a cabin was built for school 
and church purposes, and the people notified to attend church, and 
to send their children to school. On the place was a vacant Indian 
cabin about 12 x 24, a dirt floor, clapboard roof, a small unfenced 
field and a small orchard. I paid the owner ten dollars for his 
improvements, hired some men to put in a puncheon floor, and in 
this place we lived for one year and here our first child was born. 


As soon as the log building for school and church was finished, 
my wife commenced teaching some fifteen or twenty children, and 
services were held every Sabbath with a small attendance. During 
the fall and winter and the following Spring I built a large log house, 
one story and one half high and at the suggestion and urgent re- 
quest of some people living at a distance, we received eight or ten 
boys and girls to live with us and attend school. This was the be- 
ginning of our system, Manual Labor Boarding School, which has 
proved itself to be the most effective means of civilizing and 
Christianizing the Indian youth. It is indeed the best for all classes. 
Gradually the number of boarding scholars was increased until we 
had forty. The people became more interested in religious services 
and attended preaching more regularly. A number became converted 
and in about two years we had the pleasure of organizing a church. 


As the Seminoles, a branch of the Creek Nation, were entirely 
without schools or preaching the Board of Foreign Missions directed 
me to visit them and learn whether they were willing to have 
schools among them. This was the opening wedge for that good 
Christian work done among them later by Rev. J. R. Ramsey and 
John Lilly. In 1847 Honorable Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, visited us and gave a new impulse to 
the cause of Christian education by entering in an agreement with 
the chiefs for the enlargement of the school at Coweta, and the es- 
tablishment of the Tullahassee Manual Labor School to accommo- 
date eighty pupils, forty of each sex. These schools were sustained 
jointly by the Presbyterian Church and Creek school fund. 


The Tullahassee Mission was a large three story brick building. 
The Board sent out teachers and I was appointed Superintendent, and 
Reverend H. Balentine was sent out to take charge of the Koweta 
Mission.3 W. S. Robertson A. M., of New York, a graduate of an 


3 The early records give the name of this mission as “Koweta Mission,” 
established with the consent of the Creek National Council in 1842. The site 
of this first mission school in the Creek Nation is about one mile east 
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Eastern College was appointed Principal-teacher. The first day 
of March, 1850, found us ready to commence the school. Out-build- 
ings such as stables, corn-cribs, fences, etc. had been built; cattle, 
horses, wagons and teams had been purchased; furniture for the 
building and provision of all kinds, books, paper, etc., had been 
provided; and the school was opened with thirty pupils. Our full 
number of eighty was not received until fall because it was deemed 
best to begin with a few and get them under training before the 
whole number of raw recruits should arrive. Later, experience proved 
the wisdom of the course. A fine large bell was sent out by the 
Board and hung in the cupola to regular the various exercises of 
school and church. By the thoughtful generosity of Dr. Wells of 
Fort Gibson, the staunch friend of the Mission, a beautiful and 
appropriate vane representing an Indian standing with bow and 
arrow pointing the course of the wind as it flew past was presented 
and placed on the cupola. 


The exercises were conducted on the manual plan and the 
usual time of six hours daily was spent in study. The pupils were 
employed about two hours daily in some useful exercises, the boys 
working on the farm, in the garden, or chopping firewood, and the 
girls in household duties, assisting in sewing, cooking, washing, and 
the care of the dining-room. The children were provided with three 
good meals a day and abundant time given for sleep and recreation. 
Religious exercises were regularly kept up, preaching on Sabbath 
and prayers morning and evening through the week. Daily, at the 
supper table, in connection with singing and prayer, every pupil 
was expected to recite a verse of scripture. Thus the school functioned 
with a noble band of self-sacrificing teachers and helpers, laboring 
faithfully and cheerfully, content with a mere support in salaries of 
$400 per annum. The school continued to flourish, laying a good 
foundation for the education of the youth until July 10th, 1861, when 
it was suddenly broken up, and all the mission property amounting 
to $12,270 was taken possession of by the chiefs of the Nation. 


Such was the case with the Koweta Manual Labor School. The 
children were sent adrift to their several homes North and South. 
Thus after eleven years of successful operation this interesting 
school was disbanded. The Koweta School was never renewed, but 
at the close of the Civil War, in November, 1866, the former teacher, 
Reverend William S. Robertson, was sent out by the Board to revive 
the Tullahassee School to something like its former size and use- 
fulness. Work was begun again in March, 1868, and continued for 
twelve years, until December 17th, 1880, when from a defective 
flue the building caught fire and was burned to the ground, and 
most of the contents were consumed. 


After our work was broken up, in July 1861, I moved my family 
over into the Cherokee Nation and preached for one year in the. 
churches that had been left by ministers who fled to their homes 
in the North, at the beginning of the War. It finally became very 
dangerous for me to remain any longer so in July 17th, 1862, I 
packed some of my belongings with my family in two small wagons 
and journeyed down to Texas where most of my relatives were living. 
I preached here for eighteen years in vacant churches. 


of the present town of Coweta in Wagoner County, Oklahoma. The early 
history of the “Koweta Mission” is given by Carolyn Thomas Foreman in 
‘Report of the Reverend R. M. Loughridge to the Board of Foreign Missions 
Regarding the Creek Mission,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No.3 
(Autumn, 1948), pp. 278-84. 
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Having received an urgent call from the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and several prominent Indians to return to the Creek Nation, 
my wife and I returned on January 5th, 1881. I commenced preach- 
ing for the Wealaka church in the Broken Arrow District. The 
Creek Council decided to build another school on a larger scale and 
locate it farther west, where the Indians were more thickly settled. 
The Trustees selected a beautiful site on the south side of the 
Arkansas River surrounded in the distance by several grand old 
mountains and about forty miles west of the town of Muskogee. A 
large and magnificent building 110 by 42 feet and three stories high 
was erected and soon occupied by one hundred children. Having 
been appointed Superintendent of the school I opened it November 
Ist, 1882, and continued in charge two years, when I resigned. 


Since then I have devoted myself to preaching in various parts 
in the Creek Nation and in preparing books in the Creek language. 
I prepared hymn books, catechism, translated the Gospel of Matthews, 
a treatise on Baptism and a Dictionary in two parts, Creek and 
English and English and Creek. On June 26th, 1889, I was honored 
by my Alma Mater, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, which con- 
ferred upon me the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In con- 
cluding this brief sketch of my life I will remark that during my 
long pilgrimage of nearly eighty-two years, many have been the 
afflictions I have been called to bear. Three of my six children 
passed over the Jordan of death. I am now living with my third 
wife who is seventy-three years of age. I realize that all these 
dear ones are safely housed in their Heavenly home. 


—Dr. R. M. Loughridge 
Red Fork, Indian Territory, Dec. 2, 1891. 


While at the log-cabin Koweta Mission, Dr. Loughridge’s 
faithful companion and devoted wife died and he was left with 
two small children. His youngest child was only twelve days 
old. No medical attention could be given to this suffering 
mother as the only doctor was twenty-five miles away and 
could not come. So resigning herself to the inevitable she 
passed on, leaving her dear ones in the hands of her 
Redeemer. Out in the forest under an oak tree she was laid 
away to await the resurrection. What a life of sacrifice 
and passing away out in the forests for the sake of the Mission 
eause. Dr. Loughridge invited Miss Nancy Thompson, an 
aged Missionary among the Cherokees, to come to his rescue 
and care for his motherless children until his sister Elizabeth 
of Mississippi came out and spent several months caring for 
his household and assisting in the Mission work. He con- 
tinued his labor of soul-saving, as other helpers were sent out 
by the Board from time to time. In 1846 his youngest child 
passed away. He was working his way gradually into the 
hearts of the people and consent was given by the Creek 
Council that he might preach anywhere he chose. 


In December, 1846, he found another companion, Miss 
Mary Avery of Massachusetts, who had been a teacher at 
Park Hill, Cherokee Nation. She was a consecrated Christian, 
an experienced teacher and proved a marvelous support to 
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the work and Dr. Loughridge. The work continued to grow 
and prove a blessing to the people, and Dr. Loughridge was in 
a manner happy as he saw the result of his labor. But his 
happiness was again short lived, for the hand of affliction was 
again laid upon him and after several months of illness, 
on January 26, 1850, Mary Avery, was taken away. For three 
years he labored on, bringing souls to Christ and educating 
the youth. Then on October 5th, 1853, having found another 
Christain teacher, Miss Harriett Johnson, Principal of the 
Cherokee Female Seminary, who had also been a teacher at. 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, they were married, and again he had 
a most capable helper and devoted wife. It was my pleasure 
to know this fine Christain character at Wealaka Mission. 


I went directly from Hillsboro, Highland County [Ohio] 
to Muskogee after my graduation. I drove across the country 
with Mrs. Augusta Moore (née Robertson), to the new 
Wealaka Mission to attend the closing exercises of this Mission 
in June 1883. My friends desired that I attend this closing 
and get some idea of its management. It was indeed a great 
pleasure and privilege to know this fine consecrated Christain 
man [Rev. R. M. Loughridge] to whom my mother had gone 
to school at the old log-cabin Koweta School, and I, her 
daughter Lilah was now a teacher under his supervision. I 
taught in the south wing of this fine building, the girls fifty in 
number. The rooms were all arranged just the same as 
were those of Tullahassee Mission, and all the students 
assisted in the work as at Tullahassee. I had the pleasure of 
accompanying Dr. Loughridge to Tulsa on several occasions 
to assist in holding preaching services on the store porch of 
Mr. H. C. Hall’s store since there was no building suitable for 
the service. 


Mr. Harry Hall was the pioneer merchant of this small 
town of about one hundred and fifty or two hundred people. 
He had some interest in the Frisco Railroad that was build- 
ing into Tulsa, supplying the groceries and commissary for the 
railroad hands. His brother, J. M., was his clerk and 
book-keeper. 


Here again we discovered a field for Missionary work. 
There was no established church in Tulsa, but after Dr. Lough- 
ridge had preached there for some time one was organized. 
The Foreign Board had had charge of all Presbyterian mission 
work in Indian Territory since February, 1849—begun by 
Dr. Loughridge—until 1883 when the Foreign Board with 
headquarters in St. Louis sold out its holdings to the Home 
Mission Board with Headquarters in New York. 


This Board sent Reverend Wm, P. Hayworth of Vinita 
to Tulsa to begin preaching services and to open up a school. 
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In the latter part of 1884, Reverend Hayworth opened a day 
_ school with his wife as one of the teachers, assisted by Miss 

Ida Stevens of Vinita. Very shortly after school opened, Miss 
Stevens married the minister’s son, and resigned. Mrs. ©. J. 
Stonecipher of Oswego, Kansas was sent by the Board to fill 
her place. During the summer of 1886, I was a guest in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clinton of Red Fork, Mr. 
Clinton being owner of a large cattle ranch. While there I 
received a letter from Reverend W. P. Hayworth soliciting my 
services as a teacher in the Tulsa school. He informed me 
that his reason for making that request was that the patrons 
of the Tulsa school had made an urgent request that he 
solicit my services. They told him I was one of the best school- 
teachers in the country. 


After my school year at Wealaka, I had resigned because 
of ill health. Having been on a long hard strain as a student, 
I needed a rest. I was married September 17th, 1884, and my 
husband being a contractor and building, was away from 
home much of the time and we had not fully decided in just 
what town we would make our home. We did, however, live 
in Okmulgee, Indian Territory, the Capital of the Creek 
Nation, in 1884-85. I taught the day school in Okmulgee in the 
old Stone Council House, substituting for Miss Alice Robert- 
son when she attended the Mohawk Conference in New York. 
The children had become so fond of me she asked me to con- 
tinue the teaching as she cared very little about it. I 
refused to supplant her in that way. 


I consulted by husband about taking the Tulsa proposi- 
tion. He preferred I would not teach but finally through my 
persuasion, he gave his consent since we were not settled 
anywhere yet, and I answered Reverend Hayworth’s letter, 
accepting the offer. Very shortly I received my commission 
from the Home Board of New York City, and in September, 
1886, found myself established in Tulsa, teaching the little 
Indian children as they came from their homes on foot, on 
horse-back and in buggies. Mrs. Stonecipher was in charge 
and alone and needed help badly. We worked together very 
harmoniously, and the school grew in attendance to sixty 
students. About two months before school closed she received 
a message that her mother in Oswego was seriously ill. She 
very reluctantly departed leaving me alone. I continued 
alone throughout the remainder of the school year, using 
some of the older and more advanced students as assistants. 
Alone I prepared the students for their closing exercises in 
June with songs, dialogues, readings, ete., which meant extra 
hours. We opened school promntly at 9:00 o’clock and often 
eould not close before 4:15 or 4:20 P. M. TI often heard sixteen 
classes a day. And today when I see teachers and students 
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leaving school at 3:00 and 3:30 p. m., I wonder how the 
children learn anything in so few hours. My salary in Tulsa 
was $60.00 a quarter, and I received by check every quarter 
instead of every month. 


In September, 1887, I had two helpers. The Board sent 
Miss Jennie Stringfield and her sister, Bettie, from Missouri, 
beeause the school had grown so, three teachers were neces- 
sary. White children were also permitted to attend by 
permission of the Board at $1.00 per month. We teachers 
were called upon to do everything that was needed to be done 
and the patrons thought we could supply the need. There 
was no regular preaching every Sabbath for our resident 
minister had to hold services in out-lying districts, Red Fork 
and other places. So we conducted the Sunday Schools, 
Wednesday evening prayer meetings, leading the singing, 
reading the Bible, offering the prayers and giving the talks 
etc. I have done all of these in one evening’s service includ- 
ing playing the organ. It was not unusual for Indians to 
request us to conduct funerals at a cemetery since there was 
no minister available. 


Having taught here three years, I resigned, and at the 
earnest request of the Broken Arrow Community I taught 
another day-school in the little White Church on the hill. My 
cousin, David Hodge, a resident there, was the prime mover in 
the establishment of this school. I went to Muskogee to have 
the National School Board give me an examination and issue 
my certificate. They issued the certificate all right but refused 
to examine me. When I insisted, they said, ‘‘No, we are not 
going to examine you, you might turn the table on us and 
examine us.’’ So I returned to the little White Church and 
opened the school. I roomed and boarded with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodge. Children came to see me from as far as five miles 
around the neighborhood. TI had forty in attendance every 
day. I had told Mr. Hodge I would not teach unless I had 
forty children. He promised them and they came. TI did 
not like day-school work, I felt it heneath my dignity; I pre- 
ferred and was throughly fitted to do Boarding school work. 
At the end of the one year, I resigned and returned to Tulsa. 


By this time Tulsa had grown to a size that required a 
town council. So this little town bought the school property, 
and it became a public school. Bankers and business men’s 
wives came to me and pursuaded me to open a private school 
because they did not want their small children mixing and 
mingling with wndesirable children of all classes! My husband 
had just completed a store-room about forty feet long on 
the corner of our lawn which was about three hundred feet 
square, so it did not encroach on our private lawn at all, T 
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persuaded him to let me have this building which had not 
yet been occupied, and I opened the school, using straight 
backed cane bottomed chairs that I bought from a second-hand 
store. We had a delightful school with forty and forty-five 
in attendance. I closed this school in June, telling the children 
I would not open the school the next year. 


In the fall I was asked by J. M. Hall, who was on the 
school board, to teach in the Public Schools, and I taught 
one year. During the summer of 1891, I received a letter from 
Luke McIntosh of Eufaula, asking me to assist him in the 
the new school near Coweta that was to be opened that fall. This 
school was built on the cottage plan because the Creek 
Government had lost so many of the school buildings from 
fire. I taught in the girls’ school-room here two years, then 
resigned because my husband would not consent to my 
remaining any longer since he found me in bed with chills on 
one of his visits to the school. I was the right-hand worker 
for Mr. McIntosh since he had never had any experience in 
boarding school work. I assisted him in ordering the groceries 
and other needs for the school, and did much of the super- 
vising of the girls in their work out-side of school hours. 
Our table was well supplied with wild meats of which the 
Indians are so fond. The buildings were located on an eleva- 
ted rise in the prairie. The tall grass around was full of the 
big fat prairie-chickens, and every morning early we could 
hear them cooing and drumming within fifty yards of the 
premises. The only other teacher, Mr. Battles, often stepped 
out only that distance away, and brought in fifteen or twenty 
and we would have a real feast. 


I made that my last teaching days, returned to Tulsa and 
renewed by church work in the First Presbyterian Church 
of which I was a charter member. I also entered into tem- 
perance work to which I have given about thirty-five years. I 
sang nineteen years in the First Presbyterian Church Choir. 
I organized the Humane Society in Tulsa, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union; was President of the Indian 
Territory W. C. T. U. before statehood; organized the Women’s 
Relief Corps; the Women’s Maccabee Association; the Rebecca 
Lodge; and was for a time a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tulsa, being made chairman of a women’s committee 
to head a campaign for women members. I was appointed 
by Gov. Robt. L. Williams a member of the Tulsa County 
Council of Defense during the World War. All my war work 
is listed in a history of the organization compiled by the 
Council. I am a member of several worth-while clubs in 
Tulsa: the American Association of University Women, the 
League of Women Voters, the Tulsa Women’s Club, and the 
Women’s Exchange. I have taught Parmiamentary Law and 
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I organized the First Parliamentary Study Club in Tulsa. I 
have written many constitutions and by-laws for both men’s 
and women’s organizations. I am still now doing my part in 
all these organization mentioned except the Lodge work. 


I forgot to mention in the Wealaka Mission history that 
my husband [Col. L. W. Lindsey] and I were married there, 
and Reverend R. N. Diamond performed the ceremony. He 
and his wife were transferred by the Board from the Seminole 
field to the Wealaka Mission. Mr. J. P. Whitehead who 
succeeded Dr. Loughridge as Superintendent invited us to 
have the wedding at the school to give the children an idea 
of a well arranged wedding. ‘Then, too, his wife and I were 
very dear friends. This wedding was put on with all the pomp 
the occasion required, being in the chapel in ‘‘Middle School 
Room,’’ decorated for the purpose, with the one hundred 
children and all the school helpers in attendance. We marched 
in with one bridesmaid and a best man to the strains of the ever 
popular wedding march. After the ceremony the students 
were taken to their dormitories and only the Superintendent 
and wife, the teachers and my invited guests sat down to 
a sumptuous wedding banquet with the beautiful wedding 
eake in the center of a lovely decorated table. My husband 
and I were guests afterward of Hon. and Mrs. Pleasant Porter 
on their ranch. The next day we drove to Okmulgee, the 
capital of the Creek Nation for our temporary home. 
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DEDICATION OF RospertT LEE WinuiAMs Bust 


The bust of Robert Lee Williams, the work in bronze by 
sculptor J. R. Taylor, Norman, Oklahoma, was presented to 
the Robert Lee Williams Public Library at Durant on Sunday, 
1 June 1958. 


By circumstance, individuals now holding three of the 
respective offices once occupied by Judge Williams were 
present and participated in the ceremony. The principal 
speaker was Honorable Eugene Rice, United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, a position once 
held by Judge Williams. The Honorable Earl Welch, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma, 
likewise a position once held by Judge Williams, and George 
H. Shirk, President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, a 
chair once occupied by Judge Williams, were also present as 
distinguished guests. 


Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates, member of the Library Board, 
presided at the ceremony. Invocation was by Rev. W. E. 
Bowers. Dr. E. E. Dale and Dr. James D. Morrison, authors 
of Pioneer Judge were introduced and their remarks telling 
of the experiences in writing the book were well received. 
Following the ceremonies, they both were in much demand for 
the autographing of copies. Following the principal address 
by Judge Rice, the bust was presented to the Library by 
the Honorable Harry W. Gibson, Jr., Trustee of the Williams 
Estate. The unveiling was by Mrs. Lester O’Riley, Librarian, 
and the gift was accepted by Dr. James D. Morrison. 


An excellent likeness, the bust should bring to J. R. Taylor 


much satisfaction in having made this contribution to the 
cultural life of the state and the community. 


ANNUAL HiIstToricAL TouR 


For the 1958 Oklahoma Historical Society tour, the south- 
western section of the State was selected as the region to be 
visited. All preliminary plans and arrangements were made 
by a committee headed by Mr. R. G. Miller. Other members 
of. the committee were Col. George H. Shirk, Judge J. G. 
Clift, Mr. Henry Bass, and Dr. E. E. Dale. 


From the time the three large buses, conveying the 
tourists, left the Historical Society Building on the morning 
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of May Ist, until they returned to the same place on the even- 
ing of May 3rd, there was a veritable college of Oklahoma 
history on wheels. 


The first stop was made north of Rush Springs, at the 
marker indicating the location of the Battle of Wichita 
Village. The lecture at this point was made by Col. Shirk, 
newly elected president of the Society. The next stop was 
made where Captain Marcy’s expedition crossed the point 
where U. S. Highway 81 is located. Judge J. G. Clift of 
Duncan, member of the Society’s Board of Directors, pointed 
out the new marker that had been erected at this place and 
spoke briefly concerning the Marcy expedition. 


Upon arrival at Ryan, the buses were met by Mr. William 
Dale, Chief Curator of the Historical Society, with the in- 
formation that recent rains had made it inadvisable for 
the caravan to attempt reaching the site of old San Bernardo, 
early day French settlement, located in the Red River bottoms. 
about twenty-five miles southeast of Ryan, near Petersburg 
in Southeastern Jefferson County. 


Miss Muriel H. Wright, Editor of The Chromeles had 
previously made arrangements with Mr. Joe Benton of Nocona, 
Texas, for an exhibit to be shown on the Tour, from his fine 
collection of relics and artifacts that have been found on 
the San Bernardo site. Mr. Dale had gone to Nocona the day 
before the tour for Mr. Benton’s San Bernardo materials, 
and had set up the interesting display in the Ryan High 
School Auditorium. This exhibit was viewed by the tourists 
and also by the high school students of Ryan with Mr. Dale 
answering questions concerning the items on display. Coffee 
and doughnuts were served to the travelers by the citizens of 
Ryan. 


On the way to Grandfield, Tillman County, a brief road- 
side stop was made that the location of the old Warren trad- 
ing post (1842) might be pointed out. Upon arrival at Grand- 
field, the group had luncheon with the Kiwanis Club of that 
city. A special program of local history was presented. The 
main theme was based on Big Pasture history. Grandfield 
is located in what was formerly known as the Big Pasture 
which was opened to settlement early in 1907. Miss Virginia 
Warhurst made a most interesting talk on the early history of 
that section. She is a former resident of Grandfield, now 
teaching school in Wichita Falls, Texas. 


When the tourists arrived in Blair, they had the rare op- 
portunity of seeing the Mary Winters’ collection of relics 
and artifacts that had been found in nearby Devil’s Canyon, 
Kiowa County. The display was set up in the Blair American 
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Legion Hall. Another intended historic site was passed up, 
when it was found the roads were too wet and slippery for 
the trip out to Navajo Mountain, in Greer County. 


_ ate in the afternoon the caravan arrived at Quartz 
Mountain Lodge on Lake Altus, or Lake Lugert as it is 
frequently referred to by the old-timers of that section. 
Facilities of the Lodge were taxed to the limit to care for 
the touring group of Oklahoma history lovers. Nevertheless, 
arrangements for housing and eating were exceptionally good 
and all details were handled in a most expeditious manner. 
The group spent both the nights of May lst and May 2nd at 
the Lodge. 


The evening’s dinner program for May lst was in charge 
of citizens from Altus. The entertainment was featured 
by a humorous musical skit staged by Altus High School 
students. lt was a takeoff based on operatic selections. 


Friday morning found the tourists headed for Devil’s 
Canyon, and a foot trip through that scenic and historic section 
of the Wichita Mountains. The group was taken to the north 
end of the Canyon by buses, where the majority disem- 
barked and started through the more than two miles of rough 
going. Those who did not care to make the Canyon trip 
remained on the buses and traveled to the south end of the 
Canyon where they met the foot party when it emerged 
from the gorge. The guide through the Canyon was teen-age 
Glen Winters, grandson of Mary Winters who owns the 
collection exhibited in Blair, and who was an early-day 
resident in Devil’s Canyon. Besides seeing the rugged scenery, 
those making the trip through the Canyon walked over the 
site of the large Wichita Indian Village that was visited by 
the famous U. S. Dragoon Expedition commanded by Col. 
Henry Dodge, in July of 1834. Upon completing the trip 
through the Canyon, the tourists boarded the buses that were 
awaiting them at the south end, and returned to Quartz 
Mountain Lodge for luncheon. 


The afternoon trip included stops at Granite to view 
the State’s largest quarries, a visit to Chief Lone Wolf’s 
grave, a stop south of Hobart to view the largest pecan tree 
in Oklahoma, and a visit to the site of old Camp Radziminski, 
near Mountain Park in Kiowa County. 


The Friday night dinner meeting program was in charge 
of committees from Mangum, Hobart, and Granite. Several 
vocal musical numbers were presented by the Hobart group, 
‘and high school students from Mangum gave a demonstration 
of shelter belt values in soil conservation. Piano numbers 
were also on the Mangum program. Mr. J. R. Willis, owner 
of the Granite Quarries, gave several officers of the Historical 
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Society granite desk markers. He also gave Mr. R. G. Miller, 
chairman of the tour committee, a granite plaque on which 
the likeness of Mr. Miller was engraved. Mr. O. H. Ford 
announced that every business man in Granite had joined 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. Officials of the Society 
said this was the first time anything like this had ever 
happened. 


The last day of the Tour was one replete with visiting 
outstanding historic spots and viewing the great military 
establishment at Ft. Sill. Upon arrival at Ft. Sill, shortly 
after 9:00 a. m., the tourists were welcomed, in a brief talk 
by General DeShazo, Commandant of Ft. Sill. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Gillette Griswold, Curator of the Ft. Sill 
museum, the tourists viewed many historic spots at Ft. Sill, 
and saw the exhibits of the Raymond S. McClain Museum. 
Luncheon was served in the Ft, Sill dining room, after 
which the visitors were shown some of the most modern 
military weapons. Expertly drilled teams demonstrated the 
procedure in launching the Honest John and Corporal missiles. 


In order to keep on schedule, no stops were made at 
Geronimo’s grave north of Ft. Sill and at the old Mautame 
Mission east of Anadarko. When the tourists reached Verden, 
the site of Camp Napoleon, Dr. Anna Lewis, formerly head 
of the History Department at the Oklahoma College for Wo- 
men, made a brief talk concerning the historic conference 
that was held at this site in 1865, and pointed out the monu- 
ment that had been erected commemorating the event. 


The last stop before heading for the Historical Society 
Building and trail’s end for the Tour, was at Minco where 
the tourists visited at the site of the old El Meta Bond School. 
A group of Minco citizens was on hand to extend greetings 
and serve light refreshments. 


The Tour was made unusually interesting with a number 
of eminent historians and writers in the group. Among 
these were Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Angie Debow, Dr. Anna K. 
Lewis, Dr. Frank Balyeat, Mr. Harold Keith, and Mary Agnes 
Thompson. 


BOL. 


Some OKLAHOMA PANHANDLE History 


The following memories of life in the old days in the 
Panhandle country have been received by the Editorial 
Department, from Mr. Solon Porter. 


PANHANDLE DAYS 


There have lived on these plains, cattle-ranchers whose interests 
were so vast they scarcely knew the border line of their domain; 
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while there have been lesser “lights” squatting along the various 
streams, and usually holding comparatively small herds of com- 
mission cattle. They seem to have attempted growing little, except 
cane-hay with which to carry their stock through bad storms. Their 
mode of travel was slow and the trail was long; yet perhaps no 
happier people ever lived; when all the while they were dreaming 
and planning a trip to a little shady nook at the end of the trail. 


There would be new-found friends and pretty girls all waiting 
to flush a ragtime dance; and this was to be an occasion long 
looked forward to. Soon now he or she had chosen their “dream 
baby” and with the first squeal of the fiddle and the rhythmic yell 
of some little gourdhead, the works was on. 


Naturally the girls were scarce and prized accordingly. Only 
a few girls could be rounded up within a radius of a hundred miles. 
The girls were so rare in those days that all bars were thrown 
down as to qualifications: From twelve to eighty years of age, 
they put on the old bonnet with the ribbon on it, grabbed the skillet 
and a chunk of bacon, loaded the covered wagon, and went to the 
Cancer a. 


Reliable men who for more than eighty years have lived on the 
plains, say that they themselves have attended dances as much as 
ninety miles from their headquarters and thought little of the 
distance. Naturally, these cattle ranch powwows were not broken 
off at one or two o’clock in the morning. Rather, they gained 
momentum through the night, only to be augmented with a huge 
barbecue the next day. And “the goose continued to hang high” 
until the third or fourth day for the farewell dance. This was the 
climax! The day of days! 


Emotions were unbridled. There had been new found friends. 
The gals and fellers had mingled half a week. A little lovin’ here 
and there had hung fire, nor could heaven nor earth have headed 
it off— “and my dreams will be only of you Baby til we meet right 
here again in September” was the tense good-bye. Nor were the 
shimmering plains ever too wide, nor the pitiless desert sun ever 
too hot for those folks to roust out and go. But now, “jist” in 
case, did they have anything for snake bites at the big dances? 
Plenty of it, and drunks? and trouble? Seldom. But if so, the 
judge, jury, and janitor were right on the button, and the verdict 
was executed in a very positive manner. 


Surely, those rough and ready plainsmen were there for a good 
time, also their manhood was appealed to, and they seemed proud to 
get to show that they were gentlemen worthy of trust and respect 
by complying with a formal request that they turn all their whiskey 
over to the landlady. Then according to their own sense of proper 
balance the spink-and-span auxiliary gals would dish out little 
nips of toddy and eggnog, and of course, goodwill mounted high. 


And about the music? Well it seems plain that when the Creator 
made people, He, for some reason of His own just grew a fiddler 
here and there. One among many, that is. This was keen, too, 
as the cow-hand could straddle a cayuse and knock on the door of 
a fiddler and “git” back the same day. The fiddler would have a 
fiddle too; and listen, it was usually an old Strad, rare and woolly— 
and “no, it ain’t fur sale’—and you could hang your wraps on that. 
Of course any fiddle is “jist” another fiddle, and “it’s a rousen’ 
little rounder without an equal.” Then there was the hand organ. 
It was homely and sweet, and strangely enough, the Plains powwow 
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would have its so-called Dago who with his hand-organ and little 
monkey was sure to drop in on time. And according to all ac- 
counts the little monkey knew his onions, never failing to spit on 
his hands when he started passing his little dirty hat around. 
This always brought an uproar with a few pennies interspersed, with 
a nickle here and there. 


So there was melody, romance, and real “ketchen’” happiness 
at the old range dance. Today, except recreated in cherished memory, 
the old-time powwow is no more. Gone with the prairie winds are 
the folks who could put on a hot time with “nothin” to do it with 
but shade, water, and grass, and of course, a fiddle and a monkey. 
This gave something to look forward to—a place to go. Hunger 
for human association, and the thrill of meeting the object of 
those dreams meant a lot of livin’. Hence the rugged spirit of the 
old Southwest shall be recaptured and staged for a thousand years 
to come. That’s why we sing, ‘Gimme a home where the buffaloes 


roam, I’m sick of man-made laws and fences.” That’s why we 
cast back and recall a people, their life and happiness and a story 
sifted from the ashes of time. —Solon Porter 


HSTABLISHMENT OF Boaay DEPpoT STATE PARK 


The following review records the years of work that 
brought about the recent establishment of Boggy Depot 
State Park, in Atoka County, in which Mr. J. Brookes Wright 
ot McAlester was the prime mover in the projects and the 
donor of the tract of land to the State of Oklahoma. This 
interesting record of contemporary history was received 
by the Editorial Department from Mr. Wright, and gives 
details that led up to the final establishment of the Park at 
the time of Centennial Celebration of the Butterfield Over- 
land Mail at Old Boggy Depot last fall, reviewed in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XX XV, No. 4 (Winter, 1957-58), 
pp. 474-77, in which mention was made of Mr. Wright’s gift 
of land for the park, and also of the work on the Centennial 
program ‘‘contributed by interested citizens locally and of 
Atoka, led by Mr. Russell Telle’’ and others. Mr. Wright 
who had full charge of this Centennial program was born 
at Old Boggy Depot eighty-one years ago, the last living 
son of the Reverend Allen and Mrs. Wright. He has given 
time and interested effort to the preservation of other historic 
spots in Southeastern Oklahoma, having written a number of 
reminiscenes of this region where he has lived all his life. 
and is now retired after many years as Chief Clerk of the 
U. S. Indian Office at McAlester. 


Boggy Depot State Park 


This is a synopsis of the work involved in establishing the 
Memorial Park at Old Boggy Depot from the origin of the idea to 
the formal presentation of the land deed to the State of Oklahoma 
which took place at the time of the celebration of the centennial 
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of the founding of the Butterfield Mail and Stage Coach Line and 
the semi-centennial of Oklahoma Statehood held at Old Boggy Depot, 
Atoka County, Oklahoma, on Septmeber 13, 1957. 


In the fall and winter of 1952-53 I conceived the idea of asking 
the State of Oklahoma to establish a memorial park at Old Boggy 
Depot in Atoka County with primary purpose of including the old 
cemetery where so many prominent Oklahoma pioneers lie buried 
as well as some Confederate soldiers. 


My old acquaintance and friend, Senator Keith Cartwright, was 
at that time Chairman of the Senate Committee of the 24th legisla- 
ture on parks. I asked his support of the project and he granted 
my request. He was instrumental in getting a bill passed and an 
appropriation made for the park. 


I was instrumental in getting Mrs. Anna Wright Ludlow to agree 
to donate the land, which she owned, for the park. 


At that time it seemed that only a few people besides Mr. C. C. 
Stephens, President of the Atoka State Bank, were interested in the 
project. Up to that time Atoka County was not shown as having 
any point of interest within its bounds. We were able to interest 
Senator Henry Cooper and Representative Floyd Mason of Atoka 
County in the project and they assisted Senator Cartwright of 
Bryan County in passing the Bill and getting an appropriation. The 
matter depended then on the action of the State Planning and 
Resources Board for execution. I contacted Mr. Ernest E. Allen, 
Director of Division of Parks, and Mr. Jack V. Boyd, Executive 
Director of the Planning and Resources Board. Mr. Boyd intro- 
duced me to the full board which was in session at that time and 
I presented the matter to them. 


Governor Johnston Murray was not sympathetic with the project 
and threatened to veto the Bill unless the Atoka County delegation 
agreed to cut the appropriation from $5,000.00 to $2,500.00 Mr. 
Mason told me that rather than see the Bill killed they accepted 
the cut with the idea that they might come back later and get a 
larger appropriation. Then Governor Murray deferred the appro- 
priation until July 1, 1954. 


The Planning and Resources Board no doubt thought there was 
no hurry in getting the deed to the land and so put it off for about 
§ months, even though I tried to impress upon them the uncer- 
tainty of Mrs. Ludlow’s life due to her age. 


When the Board got ready to receive the deed and before we got 
in readiness to have it executed Mrs. Ludlow became a hospital 
patient and was never able to execute the deed. She lingered along 
for 15 months and then passed away and her estate was handled 
through the Probate Court. 


Due to the slowness of the Executor and his attorney—mostly 
the attorney—the estate was not settled for 2 years. In the mean- 
time the State, or Planning and Resources Board, cancelled the 
appropriation and we were left with a park site but without funds. 


One thing I did was to place Atoka on the historical map. Mr. 
Allen, Executive Director of Parks, promised me they would desig- 
nate the park site on the map and this was done a year or two before 
anything further was done on the park. Prior to this, Atoka 
County was not credited with a historical spot. 
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All during the interim I kept busy working for the carrying out 
of the project. Mr. Russell Telle, my cousin, assisted me greatly 
by his ability as a stenographer. He was a lawyer and district 
court reporter. He rendered good service in typing for I had to 
do all my correspondence in longhand. 


Senator Bob A. Trent and Representative Otto Strickland, repre- 
senting Atoka County in the 26th Oklahoma Legislature, introduced 
and had passed a Bill carrying an appropriation of $20,000.00 for the 
Memorial Park at Old Boggy Depot. 


So when the Ludlow estate was settled I bought, with the con- 
sent of my sisters, Mrs. Mary W. Wallace and Mrs. Clara E. Richards, 
the land of our sister Mrs. Anna W. Ludlow, deceased, and was then 
in position to give the State the land for the park. 


The deeding of the land to the State for the park finally culminated 
at the Centennial celebration of the Butterfield Mail and Stage 
Coach Line and the Semi-centennial celebration of Oklahoma State- 
hood held at Old Boggy Depot on September 13, 1957. 


I had previously donated a small tract of land at Old Boggy, 
containing the site of the Oklahoma Lodge No. 4, A. F. and A. M., 
now of Atoka, where the first lodge was activated in Oklahoma after 
the Civil War. 


Russell Telle became interested in the Butterfield Celebration 
and consequently became interested in the Old Boggy Depot and 
Atoka celebrations. He was especially helpful in arousing the in- 
terest of the Atoka people in the celebrations and I gave him public 
recognition for the good work he did and this compliment he acknowl- 
edged in a letter to me. 


Mr. J. G. Sutherland, representing the Atoka Masonic Lodge 
was an active and interested aid in the Old Boggy celebration. 
Mr. Jene Mungle of Atoka, an active and enterprising young man, 
was an enthusiastic booster for the celebrations. He and his father 
barbecued the beef which was provided and served at Old Boggy. 
There were others who contributed time and money for the cele- 
brations. 


I began in the winter of 1957 to make Old Boggy presentable for 
the Semi-centennial and the Butterfield Centennial celebrations. Mr. 
Ernest Fahrny, a former President of the Old Boggy Depot Cemetery 
Association, and I began working on the cemetery and by the time 
spring came we had it in good condition. Then the rains came and 
it was early summer before we got to work anymore. In the mean- 
time the bushes, the weeds and the grass grew prodigiously in the 
cemetery and on the Old Boggy townsite until they appeared a 
wiiderness. Then the real job began. 


During the year 1957, from winter until the 13th of September, 
I made a trip every 2 weeks to Atoka at my own expense to try 
and keep up the interest of the people in Atoka County in the cele- 
bration and to supervise the work. 


The Atoka people were interested in their own 4th of July cele- 
bration and we waited until after that, hoping to get some ‘help in 
preparing the grounds at Old Boggy. I had been promised some help 
from the Atoka people. Getting very little encouragement and as 
time for the celebrations was drawing near I became desperate and 
so went to see Warden McLeod of the Oklahoma State Penitentiary 
and solicited his help by allowing us to use the trusties at the 
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Stringtown prison to clear up the grounds. Mr. McLeod was sym- 
pathetic but said he was forbidden to permit prisoners to work on 
cemeteries. He said if I would get Governor Gary or the Chairman 
of the State Board of Affairs to authorize him that he would furnish 
the men. I then wrote Governor Gary what the Warden had .said 
and I explained to him that the project was in connection with the 
semi-centennial celebration. Governor Gary has seemed to be 
interested in the Memorial Park project at Old Boggy. He must 
have authorized the Warden to furnish the men for the help was 
not long in coming and a few of the citizens of Atoka and the 
Boggy Depot community furnished transportation for the prisoners 
from Stringtown to Old Boggy. 


Mr. J. G. Sutherland, representing the Masons, of Atoka and 
Mr. Jake Evans of New Boggy worked along with the trusties and 
supervised the work. 


The prisoners, who were trusties, did a wonderful work and 
I have never seen the Old Boggy Cemetery and the old townsite in 
so fine condition as it was on the 13th of September, 1957. 


Through the efforts of Russell Telle we were able to muster 
the interests of the civic-minded clubs and organizations of Atoka 
to congregate and organize into committees to promote the cele- 
brations and carry on the work. They became enthused and were 
in the act of taking charge of the celebration at Old Boggy as 
well as the one at Atoka. Mr. C. C. Stephens, the Atoka banker, 
who knew of my work from the beginning, suggested that they 
permit me to take charge of the celebration at Old Boggy and 
supervise it with their help. That was done. 


With the cooperation of the Atoka people, local people and others, 
I have never seen such a fine gathering at Old Boggy Depot as we 
had on that day, the 13th of September, 1957. There was a large 
assemblage and tables loaded with food. Several prominent people. 
made speeches. 


The object of this synopsis is to record the work done on the 
park project, the disappointments encountered, and the final suc- 
cessful culmination by the combined celebrations of the Butterfield 
Centennial and the Oklahoma Semi-Centennial at Old Boggy at 
which time the park site was deeded to the State. 


—J. B. Wright 


A Historicau Nore on Prairig City, INDIAN TERRITORY 


The Oklahoma and Indian Territory Churchman for Sep- 
tember, 1900, gave an account of St. John’s Mission, Episcopal 


Church, at Prairie City, Indian Territory, written by the Rev- 
erend C. M. Campbell who was in charge of this Mission in 
1885-87. Prairie City was first established as a post office 
on February 26, 1872, with Isaac W. Smith as postmaster, 
the location of the village at that time on the west side of the 
Neosho or Grand River being the present site of Ogeechee 
in Ottawa County. In 1876, the Prairie City post office was 
moved to a new location on the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad 
three miles east, on the east side of the Neosho, and renamed 
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Grand River. In 1894, Grand River post office became Wyan- 
dotte post office which continues to this day in Oklahoma." 
The Reverend Campbell’s account of St. John’s Mission is as 
follows, the transcript of this article having been received 
from the Reverend Sam L. Botkin, Chaplain of Casady School, 
Oklahoma City :? [ 
—Editor 


ST. JOHN’S MISSION, PRAIRIE CITY, I. T. 
By C. M. Campbell 

The end of the month of August found me at Vinita, and on the 
6th of September, 1885, a Sunday School was organized at Prairie 
City, Indian Territory a little settlement on the San Francisco and 
St. Louis R. R. in the Cherokee Nation, about 25 miles to the east. 

A blacksmith’s shop, two stores and perhaps a half dozen dwell- 
ings made up the village proper, one of the last of which kindly 
gave us shelter, for my wife and I were left on the prairie literally 
without a roof to cover our heads, as there was no depot at Prairie 
City, only a platform beside the track, which swept away across 
the prairie and disappeared in the distance. The school opened 
with eleven scholars which number soon increased to forty or 
fifty and for the most part was well attended. Though slow them- 
selves to receive the “Glad Tidings,’ these people were always 
ready to have their children learn whatever we were willing to 
teach. This truly was the hope of the Mission. 


Though still a lay reader and a Candidate for Orders in the 
Diocese of West Virginia, I conducted the first service of the 
Church in that section of the Territory on Sunday morning, Sept. 
20, 1885, in the home of Mr. Percy Walker,? with a congregation 
numbering upwards of fifty souls; and it was really surprising with 
what readiness these people used the Prayer Book for the first 
time, most of them never having seen or heard of it before. 


I opened a day school on the 8th of September, in a little log 
cabin some distance away. It had been thought that the Nation 
would build a school house and appoint a teacher; but being slow 
to act, the people themselves took the matter in hand and by October 


1George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the boundaries of Okla- 
homa,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948). 

2A copy of The Episcopal Church in Oklahoma by Sam L. Botkin, 
recently published (1958) in Oklahoma City has been received by the Editorial 
Department. This book gives a detailed history of the Episcopal Church 
and its missions in Indian Territory and Oklahoma to the present. 

3 Percy Ladd Walker was of Wyandot Indian descent, born at Wyandotte, 
Kansas, in 1846, the son of Matthew H. Walker who had moved with his 
tribesmen from Upper Sandusky, Ohio, where he was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge at an early date. Matthew Walker was a brother of William 
Walker, Chief of the Wyandot tribe, who was the first governor of Kansas 
Territory. Percy Walker, a nephew of Gov. Wm. Walker, came to Prairie 
City in January, 1869, where he established his home in 1875 after his 
marriage to Mary M. Audrain of Cherokee descent. He had graduated 
from Spaulding Commercial College at Kansas City in 1871. He served 
several terms as member of the Cherokee National Council, in which the full 
blood Cherokees called him “Atha-Taw-he” meaning “Walk About.” The 
post office called Narcissa, in the Cherokee Nation, was named for his 
daughter, Narcissa Walker—Notes by Percy L- Walker written in 1937, 
“Indien and Pioneer History,” Vol. XI, pp. 139-57, in Indian Archives, 
Oklahoma Historical Society—Ed. 
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they had put up a comfortable building and the school was then 
moved to nearer and better quarters. This room was always used 
for Sunday School and Church services, which were regularly main- 
tained each Sunday. 


On the 7th of October a Ladies Sewing Society was organized, 
which afterward did much faithful work, both in helping the destitute 
and unfortunate in the neighborhood and in fitting up the school- 
house for Church and Sunday School purposes. The efforts of 
this Society resulted in securing $80 for an organ and $12 for a 
stove, besides a lectern and a number of other minor furnishings 
and supplies. And a distant friend gave $6 for lamps, which were 
speedily placed in position. 


Our hearts were rejoiced by a visit from Bishop Pierce, recently 
gone to his rest, who came to us Feb. 12, 1886. He remained until 
the 17th, preaching every night, except the first, and twice on 
Sunday the 14th. In the morning he administered the Holy Com- 
munion, the first my wife and I were privileged to receive since 
leaving the East. On the 15th he baptized five, and on the 16th two 
children. We were much strengthened and comforted by his eloquent 
words, his sound advice and his godly counsels, and were very loath 
to see him depart. This was his first visit to Prairie City, and 
proved to be his last, during my connection with St. John’s Mission. 


In April with my wife I returned to West Virginia; and on the 
i7th of May was ordained Deacon in St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
by Bishop Peterkin. After a visit to Mrs. Campbell’s old home in 
Virginia, we started west again and reached Prairie City on June 
10th, refreshed and encouraged by our visit home. 


During the summer and fall of 1886 the services and Sunday 
School were largely attended; and on August 29th I baptized two 
little children and one adult. Two large lots were secured in Mr. 
Percy Walker’s name for the Church and school purposes; and 
later I fenced them in, but we were unable to erect any buildings. 
I never learned what became of these lots, but presume they were 
held by Mr. Walker, as they had not been formally turned over 
to the Mission by the Nation.4 From November 17th to 22 I visited 
Muskogee, preaching once in the Methodist and three times in the 
Presbyterian church; and in the afternoon of the 20th conducted 
a funeral in the latter. An earnest, faithful man at Muskogee could 
have accomplished much good at this time, under the blessing of 
God. But it was too far removed from St. John’s Mission to be 
reached from there with any degree of regularity, though it was 
always my desire to return and establish a mission, and I should 
have done so if the necessary expense could have been provided for. 
But having at first come to the Territory entirely at my own charges, 
and being possessed of very little means, it was necessary to con- 
fine our labors to the one field, though the General Board had by 
this time given what assistance they could, which afforded, how- 
ever, but a partial support. 


Indeed, it was for this reason the work was finally abandoned 
by me. For, much as I regreted it, when my own private funds 


4No deeds to town lots nor land on Indian owned properties were made 
out until allotment of lands in severalty by the different Indian tribes in 
Okahoma and Indian territories, just before Oklahoma became a State in 
1907. The Wyandot Nation owned its reserved lands in common until the 
time of allotment. The lots allowed for church and school purposes in Mr. 
Walker’s name were in the nature of a permit from the Nation to one of its 
Indian citizens.—Ed. 
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were exhausted, and the Board could not longer keep up its appro- 
priation (it will be remembered that year all missionary stipends 
were reduced) it became necessary to return to the East, and ac- 
cordingly on the 7th of February, 1887, after bidding a sad fare- 
well to our hosts of friends in whose lives and welfare we had be- 
come deeply interested and praying God’s blessing upon them, we 
started back for West Virginia, in which diocese I have since been 
engaged in missionary work. 


On January 21, 1887, I married a full blood Delaware Indian 
[man] and a white girl; on the 30th baptized an adult; on the 31st 
an infant; and on the morning of Feb. 6th preached my last sermon 
at St. John’s Mission, Prairie City and in the afternoon baptized an 
infant. Several were ready for Confirmation by this time, could the 
presence of a Bishop have been secured. 


Thus ended a service of seventeen months in the Indian Terri- 
tory, chiefly spent in sowing seed, which I trust and pray has 
yielded some fruit somewhere, in the years that have followed. 


SILVER CITY ON THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 


Notes on the history of Silver City, written some years 
ago by J. C. Malcom who came to this old trading post on the 
Chisholm Trail in 1889, are printed in this number of The 
Chronicles, as an added record on the history of Silver City 
and Minco that was of special interest to those who were 
with the Historical Society’s Annual Tour this spring. Mr. 
Malcom who is one of the few early pioneers living in the 
Minco region also made a penciled map of Silver City as it was 
in 1889, which has been reproduced in India ink and given 
here with its history. His account of the frequent moves of his 
parents from place to place and his experiences as a boy is 
a good description of many families from neighboring states 
that came to the Indian Territory in the 1880’s and rented 


land for farming from the Indian citizens in the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw nations. 


Notes on Silver City by J. C. Maleom 


I am the son of James P. and Ellen M. Malcom and was born 
Feb. 22, 1876 in Preston Bend on the Red River near Pottsboro, 
Texas. At the age of two or three years I moved with my folks 
to the Col. M. Reeves place near the Georgetown school house, and 
at the age of seven years I moved with my father and mother and 
two brothers and one sister to the State of Arkansas, locating eleven 
miles east of Ozark on the Mulberry Mountain, going to school there 
in a log school house my father built. Our postoffice was named 


Mountain Top, and a man by the name of Lance Snow was post- 
master. 


At the age of fourteen years I moved with my father and 
mother and three brothers and three sisters'in 1889 to the Indian 
Territory, crossing the Arkansas River at Webbers Falls. There 
in the Cherokee Nation we were joined by some old friends of ours 
named Polk. We hit the trail there going west. The next place 
was Hartshorne. From there we came to Wewoka and from there 
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to Sacred Heart Mission; and from there to Purcell on the South 
Canadian River. The next morning we hit the trail going on west. 
The next place we came to was Leeper, a little store and postoffice 
by the side of the trail; and from there on west to dear old Silver 
City, Indian Territory. There we landed on the Jimmie Bond ranch. 
That was about the 20th of March, 1889. Silver City at that time 
was a great trading place for the Indians. The town of Silver City 
was located about two miles north of where Tuttle now stands. 
J. D. Lindsay was the merchant and his helper was Will Sawyer. 
Silver City consisted of a store, few houses and a hotel which was 
run by a party by the name of Cornett. This was 1889. Will Er- 
win’s folks were the last ones to run the hotel. That was 1890. 


Billie Nelson ran a blacksmith shop. He was a half brother to 
Bart and Jake Horn. Mrs. Dr. John Shirley lived just east of the 
store on the east side of the old Chisholm Trail. She was a widow 
having a family of five girls and two boys. Their names were 
Lawrence and Oscar; the girls names were Alice, Cora and Blanche 
and the other two were Frank Clayton’s wife and Dick Fryriar’s wife. 
The Smith and Tuttle ranch house was about a half mile north of 
the store. 


In the spring of 1890 Silver City was moved to Minco which 
was the end of the Rock Island for about two years. I, J. C. Malcom, 
and my father hauled the goods and the building to Minco, having 
no road. We started across the prairie picking our way but by 
the time we got through hauling we had a very good road. We 
crossed Store Creek as it was called straight west of Silver City, 
running west to a lone cotton wood tree and Beaver Creek; and from 
there southwest going about one-fourth mile south of where Allen 
Hill lives now, and crossing Boggy Creek about fifty yards south 
of where the road is where Ray Thomas lives now. The creek did 
not have any banks there, and one could cross anywhere you came 
to it. After Silver City was moved the old schoolhouse was left 
standing alone out on the prairie1 The neighbors organized a 
Sunday School there. That was 1891. My mother died March 5, 1891 
and was buried at the old Silver City cemetery; and my father died 
Feb. 14, 1899 and was also buried there where many pioneers and 
heroes were laid to rest. 


The town of Minco was started in the year 1890. The Methodist 
Church was built at that date and another church was built one 
block west and across the street. It was called “Sunny South 
Christian church” where Mrs. Meta Chestnut Sager taught school 
until the fall of 1894, moving into the El Meta Bond College, which 
was a subscription school and a boarding school for the Indians. 
I went to school there in 1894. My father moved from the Jimmie 
Bond ranch to the Montford T. Johnson ranch’ in July 1891, staying 


1This schoolhouse built by the leading cattlemen of Silver City was 
where Miss Meta Chestnut opened the first school in September, 1889. She 
later married, and is well known in the history of Minco as Mrs. J. Alba 
Sager. The school opened at Minco in 1890 where it was established later 
as “El Meta Bond College” with Mrs. Sager as principal until 1920. 


2J. P. Bond and Montford T. Johnson were well known cattlemen in the 
Silver City region. They were citizens of the Chickasaw Nation as their 
families were of Chickasaw Indian descent. Mrs. J. P. Bond was active in 
securing the establishment of the El] Meta Bond College at Minco. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bond were the parents of the late Hon. Reford Bond of Chickasha, 


who served many years as member of the Oklahoma State Corporation Com- 
mission, 
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there until January 1, 1896, and then moving to the John Thomas 
ranch on the Chisholm Trail. We stayed there one year and then 
went to Wagoner, Indian Territory, staying there one year, and 
then coming back west to the town of Erin Springs on the Washita 
east of Chickasha, and after one year coming back to dear old 
Minco, Indian Territory which was a town of the pioneer days. This 
being the end of the Rock Island for about two years it was a great 
shipping place. In the summers of 1890 and 1891, cattle were loaded 
into the trains day and night. As fast as one train was loaded 
another would take its place. That day and time there were mangers 
in the top of the cars for hay. J. Q. Johnson had the contract to 
furnish the cars with hay. The cattle would bring off the grass 
from $10 to $15 per head, and hogs were 3 cents a pound in Kansas 
City. I know, because I shipped some with Mr. M. T. Johnson. 


That was the day of the cowboys, but they were true com- 
Ppanions if you did not betray them. They would go to church with 
their high boots on and their spurs. Mr. Woodworth came to Minco 
in 1891. He and Mrs. Woodworth were great singers. She would 
lead the singing and play the organ. Mr. Woodworth first started 
in Minco with a tin shop. The First National Bank was established 
in 1889 at Union City. C. B. Campbell, Linas Bigam and W. G. 
Williams ran a mercantile store on the corner where the bank now 
stands. In the early days when Mr. Hopkins came to Minco he ran 
a hotel in a tent where the vacant lot is west of Johnson’s shoe 
shop. When meals were ready to serve he would come out in front 
and ring a cow bell. 


On the night of February 10, 1899, it blowed in the worst 
norther I ever witnessed. They said it was 12 below zero the 11th 
and 12th, with a howling wind. On the night of the 12th I had to 
go home to the bed side of my sick father. He died on the 14th. 


MuLHALL was First CALLED ALFRED 


A mistake inadvertantly was made in the article, ‘‘The 
Magic City of Guthrie,’’ appearing in the Spring number, 1958, 
of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, (Vol. XXXVI, No. 1), on 
page 66, second paragraph, first two lines. A point on the 
Santa Fe Railroad is given south of the north line of the 
Oklahoma country opened to settlement by the ‘‘Run’’ on 
April 22, 1889: ‘‘Seven miles from the north line of the 
territory is Alfred [now Marshall]..... ’? This should be 
eorrected to read ‘‘Alfred [now Mulhall]..... ’? The name 
of the post office Alfred, established in present Logan County 
on May 18, 1889, was changed to Mulhall on June 6, 1890. 


OKLAHOMA HistoricAL MARKERS ErectTep, 1957-58 


There were twelve additional Historical Markers erected 
in 1957, on Oklahoma highways, the funds for the metal 
plaques having been provided by local communities through 
their citizens interested in preserving a knowledge of Okla- 
homa’s historic sites. These markers are the official Okla- 
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homa, roadside type with the history in the inscriptions 
written, the metal plaques ordered made and their erection 
completed under the auspices and contributed by the Okla- 
homa Historical Society in co-operation with the State High- 
way Commission, under its statewide program of marking 
historie sites begun in 1949. Another historic site was com- 
memorated and a marker erected this spring, 1958, making 
a total of thirteen sites marked since January, 1957, to July 
1958. The inscriptions on these markers, their locations on 
Oklahoma highways and the local organizations that provided 
the funds for the plaques are as follows: 


KINGFISHER STAGE STATION: This stage station on the 
Old Chisholm Trail, 1867-1899, was 4 blocks no., on south 
side of Kingfisher Creek. The trail had two branches in this 
area; one for cattle was 6 miles east. 


Location of Marker: In Kingfisher Rotary Club 
Park, on State Highway 33, at west edge of City 
of Kingfisher, Kingfisher County. Funds were 
provided for this plaque, by the Kingfisher Rotary 
Club Drive, George Brownlee, Chairman, 1957. 


KINGFISHER COLLEGE: Founded by Conregationlists, this 
college-site one mile north. 1890-1922, achieved renown in 
education and character-building. It lives on at the University 
of Oklahoma as the Kingfisher College Chair of the Philosophy 
of Religion and Ethics. 


Location of Marker: In roadside park on east 
side of City of Kingfisher, Kingfisher County. 
Funds were provided for this plaque, by citizens 
of the City, under the auspices of The Kingfisher 
Times and Free Press, H. B. Hubbard, Publisher, 
19D ie 


EOY V..CASHION: ‘1st Okla. Vol. U. S. Cav. After his 
regiment helped in the victory at Las Quasimas, Cuba, he was 
killed as he charged over San Juan Hill, July 1, 1898, in the 
Spanish-American War. This Oklahoma boy—Hennessey High 
School graduate—rode horseback to Guthrie, and enlisted on 
May 5, 1898, in ‘‘Rough Riders’’ under Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 


Location of Marker: On U. S. Highway 81, east 
of present monument in Memorial Park at Hen- 
nessey, Kingfisher County. Funds were provided 
for this plaque, by the Hennessey Marker Fund 
Drive, Mrs. G. E. Ortman, Chairman, and County 
ae of Schools, Tom G. McGee, co-operating, 
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MASSACRE OF PAT HENNESSEY: Freighter Hennessey’s 
charred body tied to his wagon wheel was found in a 
smouldering fire near 3 of his drivers, all killed on July 4, 
1874, in last Indian wars when his train was on way along 
Chisholm Trail to Kiowa Agency. Grave is 2 blocks west. 


Location of Marker: On U. S. Highway 81, 2 
blocks east of Hennessey’s grave in Memorial 
garden, at Hennessey, Kingfisher County. Funds 
were provided for this plaque, by the Hennessey 
Marker Fund Drive, 1957. 


BAKER’S RANCH: Site one-half mile west. This ranch 
station, noted watering place on the old Chisholm Trail, 
was attacked in the last Indian wars, and found deserted 
a few days later, July 5, 1874, by Indian Agent J. D. Miles 
who asked for U. S. cavalry to guard the Trail in this section. 
The site was laid out in 1890 as Baker City, a ghost town now. 


Location of Marker: On U. S. Highway 81, west 
side 4 miles south of Hennessey, Kingfisher 
County. Funds were provided for this plaque, 
by Hennessey Marker Fund Drive, 1957. 


BUFFALO SPRINGS: On the Old Chisholm Trail, ¥ mi. 
west From this noted watering place came the name of 
‘*Bison,’’ 1 mi. so. ‘‘Buffalo Springs’’ was the camp site of 
Pat Hennessey and his men just before they were massacred, 
7m. so., July 4, 1874. Next day, a war band of Indians was 
stood off by ranchmen at the Springs. Crowds here made the 
Oklahoma ‘‘Run,’’ April 22, 1889. 


Location of Marker: North of Bison, Garfield 
County, 14% miles on U. S. Highway 81. Funds 
were provided for this plaque, by Hennessey 
Marker Fund Drive, 1957. 


BULL FOOT STATION: On the Old Chisholm Trail. This 
station was noted for its water well; the name, from a huge 
indentation in the ground here, resembling imprint of a 
bull’s foot. Buildings were still standing on site, 50 yards 
east of the old Trail, and 4.5 miles south of north line of the 
Oklahoma land which was opened to settlers, by the great 
run, April 22, 1889. 


Location of Marker: On U. S. Highway 81, east 
side about 200 yards south of south edge of City 
of Hennessey, Kingfisher County. Funds for this 
plaque were provided by Hennessey Marker Fund 
Drive, 1957. 
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FIRST RURAL MAIL ROUTE: Oklahoma’s Ist rural mail 
route was established at Hennessey on Aug. 15, 1900, with 
Albert W. Darrow as carrier, his salary at $500 a year. J. A. 
Felt was the Hennessey postmaster. Route ran east 24 mi. 
serving population of 700, in 31 sq. mi. 


Location of Marker: At junction of U. S. High- 
way 81 and State 51 at Hennessey, Kingfisher 
County. Funds for this plaque were provided by 
Hennessey Marker Fund Drive, 1951. 


COLBERT’S FERRY: Chickasaw Nation. Ferry owned by 
B. F. Colbert, at old crossing on Red River 3 miles south, 
was noted on the Butterfield Overland Mail line organized, 
1857; first U. S. mail route by stage between cities of St. 
Louis and San Francisco. Colbert post office was established 
here on Nov. 17, 1853, Walter D. Collins, postmaster. 


Location of Marker: At parkway on main street 
of Colbert, Bryan County. Funds were provided 
for this plaque by citizens of Colbert. 


LAST BOOMER TOWN: About 34 mi. east. Here 300 armed 
- ‘‘hoomers’’ made their last stand for settlement of the Okla- 
homa country, led by Wm. L. Couch, and surrendered to U.S 
Cavalry troops commanded by Col. E. Hatch, Jan. 26, 1885. 
On this site, the ‘‘boomers”’ had built log cabins and dugouts 
for their town of Stillwater founded by them on Dee. 12, 1884. 


Location of Marker: On State Highway 40, about 
half way between crossing of Stillwater Creek and 
south edge of City of Stillwater, Payne County, 
and east of Highway. Funds were provided for 
hoe plaque by Payne County Historical Society, 
957. 


CORDELL ACADEMY: Site three blocks east. Opened in 
1906, under auspices of the Dutch Reformed Church, this 
pioneer church school taught the youth here in Christian 
living. Its motto was ‘‘Labor Omnia Vincit.’’ Presidents to 
its close in 1911 were: Myron B. Keator, Dr. Jacob Poppen, 
Rev. C. H. Spaan. Teachers included Harold C. Amos, Laura 
B. Hilger and Valonia Corley. 


Location of Marker: On U. S. Highway 183, in- 
side City Park, Cordell, Washita County. Funds 
were provided for this plaque by Cordell Academy 
Alumni Association, Mrs. A. R. Aash, member of 
committee, 1957. 


Rie & 
Nasr 
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SHADES WELL: Site two miles south. From this famous 
well, cattlemen watered their herds of thousands of stock 
while waiting shipment of the Rock Island Railroad, after long 
trail drives to the end of the track near old Tyron. The 
well was located by J. U. Shade and H. B. Fore in 1888. It 


was managed by Zachariah Cain to 1901—end of cattle trail 
days. 


Location of Marker: In Texas County, at south- 
west edge of village of Tyrone, at junction of 
U. S. Highway 54 and paved County highway. 
Funds were provided for this plaque under spon- 
sorship of Garden Club of Hooker, Texas County, 
POST 


OLD MILITARY TRAIL: To Adventures in the West. The 
famous Dragoon Expedition, 1834, Col. Henry Dodge in 
Command, passed near here on the way west to the Wichita 
Village on the North Fork of Red River. Near here in 1852, 
Capt. R. B. Marcy, 5th Inf., met his wagon train for his ex- 
pedition west, in search of the source of Red River. East 
of here, 2 mi., was the Chisholm Trail. 


Location of Marker: On U. S. Highway 81, be- 
tween Duncan and Comanche, Stephens County, 
3%, mile south of Sunray Refinery. Funds for 
this plaque were provided by the Duncan Rotary 
Club, Judge John G. Clift, member of committee, 
1958. 
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- BOOK REVIEW 


The Seminoles. By Edwin C. McReynolds, (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1957. Pp. xv, 397. Ills. Maps. 
Bibliography. Index. $5.75.) 


This account of the Seminoles, by Edwin C. McReynolds, 
is the result of the author’s special interest in American In- 
dians and his feeling that no history had been written which 
did justice to this one of the Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- 
homa. The mere mention of the name ‘‘Seminole’’ in history 
for more than a century has meant the great war with this 
tribe in Florida, of which General Thomas Sidney Jesup, 
United States Army commander in this war, in 1837, is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘We have, at no former period in our history, had 
to contend with so formidable an enemy. No Seminole proves 
false to his country, nor has a single instance occurred of a 
first rate warrior having surrendered.’’ Though a majority 
of the tribe under the leadership of Chief Micanopy, Jumper 
and others consented to settlement in the Indian Territory 
before the close of the war in 1842, many remained in the 
swamps of Florida where their descendants live to this day. 
The Seminole is the only Indian tribe that never officially 
made peace and surrendered their last domain east of the 
Mississippi to the United States. 


Dr. McReynolds reveals many new, interesting details on 
the history of the Seminole people in this book through his 
extended research in the original records of the Indian Archives 
in the Oklahoma Historical Society and in rare government! 
documents as well as in the records found in Florida and else- 
where in this country. The Bibliography in this volume lists 
much material that has remained practically unknown until 
revealed by Dr. McReynolds in his writing here. 


The Seminoles gives the story of the tribe and its customs 
on the Creek frontier, its early relations with the English, 
Spanish and United States governments, on through the period 
of the great war and the final removal to the Indian Territory. 
Such historical tribesmen as Osceola, Coacoochee (Wild Cat), 
Micanopy, John Jumper, Billy Bowlegs (Bolek), John Bemo, 
John Chupeo and John Brown are found here as a vital part 
of the story. This smallest of the Five Civilized Tribes is 
reviewed briefly as a separate Indian nation in the final 
chapters until this remarkable people became citizens of the 
State of Oklahoma, their last tribal domain in this region 
constituting Seminole County which perpetuates their name. 
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On a subject long over due in the field of Indian history, 
The Seminoles is Volume forty-seven in the Civilization of the 
American Indian series published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press at Norman, the format and jacket beautifully dis- 
tinguished with Seminole design. 

Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGY 


GEORGH CLAIR WELLS 
1890-1954 


George Clair Wells was born on a farm in Indiana County, Penn- 
sylvania, May 10, 1890, the youngest of seven children of James K. 
and Hannah (Pringle) Wells. Orphaned at the age of twelve, he 
lived with older brothers and sisters while completing the work of 
the rural schools. 


At sixteen he began teaching. While taking a teacher examination 
at his county seat, Plumville, he met another applicant, Miss Effie 
Agnes Matthews. Though only eighteen, she had taught three years 
in rural schools. They married in August, took the Niagara Falls 
trip, and returned to their rural schools for the fall session. 


Reading of the need of teachers in the new state of Oklahoma, 
they resigned and took the train to Muskogee, a destination picked 
at random. November 1, 1908 found him teaching the San Bois 
school, in Haskell County. The next thirteen years he was student, 
teacher, principal, and superintendent in the schools of Haskell, 
Cherokee, and Creek Counties, most of the time at Stigler and Wain- 
wright. By teaching a full school year, a summer session, and the one- 
month County Normal at Stigler, he was once able to teach 18 months 
in a 12-month period. In 1921-28, he was superintendent at Luther, in 
Oklahoma County. 


During this time he completed high school work, earned the two- 
year teacher diploma at Northeastern Normal, Tahlequah, in 1917, 
and the B. S. in Education at the University of Oklahoma in the summer 
of 1923. A General Education Board grant enabled him to attend 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, in 1926-27, 
receiving the M. A. in Education. In the summers of 1927 and 1928 
he taught at the University of Oklahoma. 


From 1923 to 1929, he was a member of the staff of High School 
Inspectors of the State Departmentt of Education, chief the last two 
years. In 1929-31 he was Secretary of the State Board of Education. 
In these 23 years he had an unusually wide range of experience in the 
public schools, and had seen the problems of Indian education. 


From 1931 he was in the Indian Education Service: eight years 
directing the program in Oklahoma; five years, at Pierre, S. D., with 
the Northern Plains Area; and eight years, at Phoenix, in the South- 
western area. In the summers he taught teachers of Indians at several 
colleges, including Chilocco (Oklahoma), Chewama (Oregon), Fort 
Wingate and Santa Fe (New Mexico), Haskell Institute, Stewart, 


(Nevada), and Brigham City (Utah). Thus he supervised an 
among most of the tribes of the West. r d taught 


During his sixteen years at Oklahoma City, 
ieee Besides co-authoring Student Publ 
workbooks and objective tests for use in the publie se i 
Walter Campbell, Roy Hadsell, Grace Jencke, J. L. Radel ant “ - 
Thoburn, he edited English classics for use in high schools <8 


he did much writing 
ications, he prepared 


< 
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From 1932 his writing was mostly concerning Indian education. The 
twelve issues of the Oklahoma Indian Education Magazine, which he 
edited and which was printed at Chilocco. contain much of the best 
material on the government boarding schools for Indians in Oklahoma. 
Later he wrote for Indian Education, a magazine published at Haskell 
Institute. In 1953 he completed Orienting New Employees, published 
by the Office of Indian Affairs. 


In the summer of 1952 Mr. Wells was called to Washington, D. C., 
where he was Educational Specialist in the Office of Indian Affairs. 
Because of ill health he retired in August, 1953 and he and Mrs. 
Wells again journeyed to Eastern Oklahoma, this time by auto instead 
of by train, as in 1908. Near Poteau, overlooking beautiful Lake 
Wister, they built the residence, which was occupied on his 64th 
birthday. 


On his retirement, he received from the Secretary of the Interior 

the Citation for Meritorious Service, containing the following tribute: 
During his career, Mr. Wells made many noteworthy and 
lasting contributions to the Bureau’s educational program. 
Outstanding among his achievements were his efforts in setting 
up the pattern which made it possible for all Bureau high 
schools to become accredited. His special orientation course, 
given at the in-service training schools, assisted hundreds of 
teachers and others to obtain better understanding of the 
Bureau’s educational policies and objectives, enabling.them to 
become more rapidly adjusted to their assignments. He also 
played an outstanding role in building good public relation- 
ships and developing the policies, standards, and regulations 
for education of Indian children in the public schools, which 


paved the way for their acceptance in the local schools and 
communities. 


In the months that followed retirement his health steadily grew 
worse. The end came on Dec. 12, 1954 in Poteau, where he rests in the 
Oakland Cemetery. The funeral in the Methodist Church and the 
Masonic graveside ceremonies attest to the years of service through 
these two institutions. He was a 32nd degree Mason. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Effie A Wells; four children, Kenneth Paul, Mrs. 
Dorothy Nell Gibson, Mrs. Ruth Evelyn Rowe, and David Lloyd; and 
seven grandchildren and three great-grandchildren. 


George Wells had erected his own monument in improved Indian 
education throughout the nation, enriched lives of many thousands 
of Indian children, improved relations of Indian children in the 
public schools, and in the affection and esteem of many, many friends. 


—F. A. Balyeat 
The University of Oklahoma 


Norman, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, APRIL 24, 1958 


The 1958 annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was 
held in the Auditorium of the Oklahoma Historical Society Building 
on April 24. General Wm. S. Key, President of the Society, called 
the group to order at 10:00 a.m. Secretary Emeritus Dr. Charles 
Evans invoked the blessing. 


General Key introduced Dean Clarence Berg of the Oklahoma City 
University School of Fine Arts. He played two numbers, one from 
Chopin and another entitled “Fantasy Impromptu.” As an encore he 
played his own arrangement of the “Arkansas Traveler.” 


The address of the day was delivered by Dr. V. R. Easterling, 
President of Northern Oklahoma Junior College and Chairman of the 
Oklahoma History Teachers Section of the Oklahoma Educational 
Association. In his talk, Dr. Easterling emphasized the importance 
of preserving materials of history, and that it was the duty of a state 


historical society to promote the collection and care of the materials. 


of history of the state in which it was situated. 


Mrs. Roy Hoffman, widow of the late General Roy Hoffman, was 
presented by General Key and she in turn presented a portrait of 
General Hoffman to the Society. In making the presentation Mrs. 
Hoffman said: “I have long cherished the wish to see the portrait 
of my husband in this historical society, and I am very happy that the 
portrait is being accepted by you, General Key, for you have been 
a very dear friend and have shared a great many of my husband’s 
military experiences. My children and I are presenting this portrait 
with the feeling that it would mean much to Roy and that it is the 
one thing he would wish us to do.” 


In accepting the portrait, General Key expressed gratitude to 
Mrs. Hoffman and the members of her family for having presented 
the portrait of General Hoffman to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

Gen. Key said: “It is a great honor for me, representing this 
Historical Society, to formally accept this fine painting of this out- 
standing citizen and soldier who contributed so much to the growth 
and development of our State.’ ’ 


“General Hoffman was an ’89’er and almost from th i 

his long and useful life in Oklahoma was an active sPeaeeeen He 
economic, legal, civic and cultural life of his adopted State. He 
established the first daily newspaper in the Territory at Guthrie in 
1889 and became President of the Territorial Press Association. Later 
he served as U. S. Attorney of the Territory and from 1908 to 1912 
was District Judge of the 10th District. He was a_ successful 
attorney and served as President of the State Bar Association. 


: “He was a great leader in the business activities of our frontier, 
being actively identified with several banks of this State, particularly 
with the First National Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma City. 


‘ “He was a very busy man in every phase of private and public 
life, yet found time to serve as a leader in the Military affairs of 
his State throughout his long career. He commanded the Military unit 
from Oklahoma in the Spanish-American war. Shortly after the 
close of that war, he organized a regiment of the Territorial National 
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Guard and commanded it on ixto Statehood and on the Mexican border 
in 1916-17. Following the Mexican border service the Regiment was 
recalled for duty in the First World War. General Hoffman was 
soon promoted to Brigadier General by the War Department and sent 
overseas as Commander of the 93rd Division which mobilized at 
Newport News, Virginia. 


“It was my good fortune to serve under General Hoffman for more 
than a quarter of a century. We served together in the Old National 
Guard and later on the Mexican border. We sailed overseas on the 
same ship and marched down the gang plank together in Europe, 
where I served under his command during the early days of the war. 
When we came home from the first World War General Hoffman main- 
tained his military status and was placed in command of the 95th 
Reserve Division. Later he was. promoted to Major General and 
assigned to the command of the 45th Division, then composed of 
National Guard troops from Oklahoma, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. I again served under his command in the 45th Division. 


“General Hoffman served in every grade from Private to Major 
General, but he never lost touch with the private soldier. He won 
and maintained the respect and admiration of every man who served 
under him. As Commander of the American Legion following the 
war he interested himself in the welfare of the needy and disabled 
veteran. 


“I was proud of the friendship of this distinguished citizen and I 
benefited greatly by my long association with him. The privilege and 
honor of accepting for the Historical Society this painting of General 
Hoffman is a fitting climax to my years of service to the Society. 
This painting will adorn the halls of this historic building where in 
the years to come the youth of this State may gaze upon it and gain 
inspiration and determination to emulate the distinguished service 
rendered by General Hoffman to his State and to his nation. 


“Again, Mrs. Hoffman I thank you and your family for presenting 
this portrait of General Roy Hoffman to the Oklahoma Historical 


Society.” 


At this point, Mr. Elmer Fraker, Administrative Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, presented to General Key a plaque 
from the staff of the Society. Mr. Fraker in his presentation remarks 
read the words inscribed on the plaque which are: ‘Presented to 
General William S. Key by members of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society staff in token of their esteem for his many years of devoted 
and skilfull leadership as President of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society ; and in further token of their appreciation 
for his personal and loyal friendship to each and all. April 24, 1958.” 


In accepting the plaque, General Key expressed his deep apprecia- 
tion to all members of the staff as the people who carry on the actual 
work of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He said, “Your gift of this 
plaque and the inscription thereon touches me deeply. I am most 
appreciative of the friendship of all of you.” 


Colonel George Shirk, chairman of the Constitution Committee, 
was called on to make his report regarding the proposed new consti- 
tution of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Colonel Shirk remarked 
that the present Constitution had been written in 1929 and had been 
amended a number of times, and that the Constitution Committee 
members were of the opinion that an entirely new constitution, based 
on the present one, should be adopted. He named the members of 
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his committee who were: Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Judge Edgar 8. Vaught, and Judge Redmond S. Cole. Colonel Shirk 
further pointed out that all members of the Board of Directors had 
been afforded the opportunity of suggesting any changes or modifica- 
tions that might be incorporated in the new constitution and that 
several such suggestions had been made and that a number of them 
were contained in the proposed constitution that was being submitted 
for a vote of the membership. He then moved that the proposed 
constitution, as submitted to all members of the Society, be adopted. 
Mr. Henry Bass seconded the motion. 


Sixty-seven eligible members of the Society voted unanimously 
in favor of adopting the proposed constitution. It was then pointed out 
by Mr. Fraker, Administrative Secretary, that provisions had been 
made for voting by proxy. General Key requested that all members 
having proxies cast such votes. Judge Edgar S. Vaught reported he 
had 42 proxies and cast them for the adoption of the constitution ; 
General Key cast 44 such proxy votes; Miss Muriel Wright, 63; Mr. 
H. Milt Phillips, 8; Mr. Elmer Fraker, 4; Dr. Harbour, 2; Miss 
Genevieve Seger, 2; Col. George Shirk, 3. This made a total of 163 
proxy votes cast for the proposed constitution, which added to the 67 
votes of the members present, made a total of 230 for the proposed 
constitution, with none being cast against. General Key declared the 
new constitution adopted by unanimous vote of all casting ballots. 


Attention was called by General Key to the fact that the Oklahoma 
Historical Society had been put in charge, by the last Legislature, of 
locating and preserving the historical sites of the State. He said that 
this work was of prime importance to the State of Oklahoma and he 
felt certain the Historical Society would accomplish much in this field 
of activity. 


The Administrative Secretary called attention that inasmuch as 
the meeting was being held under the provisions of the old constitutiony 
that a motion should be made whereby the actions of the Board of 
Directors during the year be approved. Judge Hefner made such 
motion, which was seconded by Dr. Johnson and unanimously adopted. 


Colonel Shirk moved that the membership assembled in this Annual 
Meeting take cognizance of the long and faithful service General 
William §8. Key had given to the Oklahoma Historical Society as both 
member and president of the Board of Directors. Judge Taylor seconded 
the motion which included a provision that a resolution containing 
the expressed sentiments be drawn and made a part of these minutes. 


Before the meeting adjourned, Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary 
Emeritus of the Society, spoke briefly and expressed best wishes for 
the Society and its service to the people of Oklahoma. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:45. 


General Wm. S. Key, President 
Himer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING APRIL 24, 1958 


With General W. S. Key presiding, the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society met in regular quarterly meeting at 12:00 
noon on April 24, 1958. Before business of the Society was considered, 
luncheon was served to the members in the Board of Directors room. 


When the meeting was called to order, the following members 
answered roll call: Mr. Henry B. Bass, Mrs. Edna Bowman, Mr. Kelly 
Brown, Judge J. G. Clift, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma BEstill-Harbour, 
Judge Robert A. Hefner, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
General William S. Key, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. H. 
Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, Mr. George Shirk, Judge Baxter 
Taylor, and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


Members absent and excused by action of the board were: Dr. 
Berlin B. Chapman, Judge Redmond §S. Cole, Mr. Joe Curtis, Mr. Exall 
English, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Dr. James B. Morrison, Mr. R. M. 
Mountcastle, and Mrs. Willis C. Reed. 


It was reported by Mr. Brown that Mr. Mountecastle, who had been 
ill for several weeks was much improved and expected to be present 
at the next Board meeting. 


A motion was made to dispense with the reading of the Minutes 
of the previous meeting. When put, the motion passed unanimously. 


The Administrative Secretary announced the list of gifts that had 
been received by the Society during quarter and also the names of those 
who had applied for membership in the Society. 


His report indicated that one new life membership application 
and twenty-six new annual member applications had been received. 
It was moved, seconded, and carried that the gifts and members be 
accepted. 


A rare volume of Indian history was donated to the Society by 
Mr. J. William Mittendorf of Ruxton, Maryland, and presented by 
his friend General W. S. Key. A deer skin bearing the signatures of 
all of the officers of the First Oklahoma Infantry, who served on the 
Mexican border in 1916, was presented to the Society by Mr. Highlan 
Mitchell, also through General Key. Judge Hefner moved and Dr. 
Horbour seconded a motion to accept these two gifts and that apprecia- 
tion be expressed to the donors. 


Another special gift was presented to the Society through General 
Key, when he showed the Masonic apron that had been worn by former 
Board member, Hal Muldrow. The apron was the gift of his son Mr. 
Fisher Muldrow. Mr. Phillips moved to accept the gift of the apron 
from Fisher Muldrow, and stated that he felt it an honor to make such 
motion due to the fact that Mr. Hal Muldrow had been the one who 
signed Mr. Phillip’s petition for Masonry. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Miller and carried. 


A request of Dr. John Morris, Professor of Geography at the 
University of Oklahoma, for the removal of certain maps from the 
library for the purpose of photographing them, was offered by Mr. 
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Fraker. Judge Vaught moved that the request of Dr. Morris be granted 
and Miss Seger seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


Attention was called by Mr. Fraker to two exhibits on display in 
the Historical Society Building. One of these was the counterfeit money 
exhibit on display in two cases in the entrance lobby of the Historical 
Society Building. This had been prepared by Mr. Dale, Chief Curator 
of the Society in conjunction with the Oklahoma City Coin Club and 
the Secret Service. The other was the pamphlet collection which the 
Society recently purchased from the Lee Harkins BHstate and was 
then on exhibit in the Editorial Room. The exhibit had been prepared 
by Miss Wright. 


Mrs. Bowman presented to the Society a copy of “Kingfisher 
Panorama,” a new book outline history of her home town that had 
been published in observance of the Oklahoma Semi-centennial year. 
A motion by Dr. Harbour and a second from Dr. Johnson that Mrs. 
Bowman’s gift be accepted, was adopted. 


The Treasurer’s report was made by Col. George Shirk. He stated 
that $6,190.00 had been received from all sources during the past 
three quarters. He pointed out that a number of purchases had been 
made including two electric water coolers, and the Lee Harkins 
pamphlet collection which alone cost $1,610.00. He stated there is 
now a balance of $1,047.00 in the Revolving Fund and that the Society 
also owns U. S. Government bonds amounting to $24,500.00. 


The Treasurer stated that the Special Fund had not as yet been 
transferred to the State Treasurer, and that to do so would necessitate 
selling the bonds and losing approximately $800.00 in interest. He 
recommended that due to this fact the matter of transferring the 
funds to the State Treasury be held in abeyance until further informa- 
tion and directives are received from the Attorney General. Judge 
Vaught moved that the Treasurer’s recommendations be concurred in 


by the Board. This motion was seconded by Judge Taylor and un- 
animously adopted. 


The report from the microfilming department was made by Mr. 
Phillips, chairman of the mocrofilm committee. He stated that 
$15,000.00 was the original amount appropriated for operating the 
microfilm department during the present fiscal year. He said that 
out of this amount it had been necessary to purchase all equipment 


for setting up the project. This had made the cost run rather high 
for the first year. 


Mr. Phillips pointed out that the Board had previously provided 
$1,500.00 additional from the Special Fund and that the Board had 
also approved transferred funds from other departments to the amount 
of $2,500.00. To these amounts have been added $6,100.00 from the 
Governor’s contingency fund. This was $1,100.00 more than the Gov- 
ernor had originally promised. He reported that in excess of half a 
million pages had already been microfilmed and that the department 
was processing more than 4,000 pages per day. Mr. Phillips said that 
the Society is receiving about 350,000 new pages of newspapers per year. 


President Key then called upon Chairman Shirk to report on the 
work of the Historic Sites Committee. Colonel Shirk stated that two 
meetings of the Committee had been held and that the work of the 
Committee was getting well under way. through the listing of between 
500 and 600 sites that might be marked, repaired, and some acquired. 
He said that Miss Wright had done the work in compiling and listing 
the sites by counties, to be checked and that Mrs. Rella Looney had 
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spent considerable time in making the stencils for mimeographing the 
outline. He said that Mr. Dale, Chief Curator, had made preliminary 
surveys of some sites. 


A report was made by Mr. Miller on the forthcoming Historical 
Society Tour. Mr. Miller stated that more than 100 people had in- 
dicated their intention of making the tour. He said the tourists will 
spend both nights of the trip at the Quartz Mountain Lodge. 


It was moved by Mr. Miller and seconded by Miss Seger that the 
Society place on sale the miniature flag collection, which includes the 
fourteen flags that have flown over Oklahoma, and .that these be 
accepted on consignment with the price to the Society being $1.40, and 
that the original purchase consist of 100 sets. This motion was seconded 
by Miss Seger and carried when presented. 


Information was requested by Dr. Johnson as to the progress made 
on repairing and restoring the old stage coach. Mr. Fraker stated 
that Mr. John Frizzell was the only person he knew of who was capable 
of doing the work in a proper manner, and that Mr. Frizzell had been 
ill. Col. Shirk said that the $300.00 authorized for expenditure on 
repairing the stage coach would probably prove inadequate and that 
it would be advisable to spend a larger sum for this purpose. 


General Key reminded the board that it was time for the election 
of new officers and he was presiding as President for the last time. He 
called Judge R. A. Hefner, chairman of the nominating committee, for 
his report. Before beginning his report, Judge Hefner said that he 
wished to take the opportunity of expressing the love and affection of 
the entire Board of Directors for General Key and said that all were 
most appreciative for the untiring and devoted service General Key 
had given to the Society during the ten years he had served as presi- 
dent, and during the previous years in which he had been a member of 
the Board. 


It was stated by Judge Hefner that the nominating committee had 
appointed Mr. Miller as secretary and that a survey had been made 
among the members of the board to ascertain whom each would prefer 
for President. Mr. Miller read the report of the committee which 
showed that the larger number of board members had indicated Col. 
Shirk as their preference, with Mr. Phillips receiving the next number 
of votes. ; 


Mr. Phillips moved that the report of the nominating committee 
be adopted and that Mr. George Shirk be elected by acclamation to the 
office of President of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Miss Seger 
seconded the motion which was adopted unanimously. 


Dr. Harbour moved that General Key be elected President Emeritus 
of the Society and Mrs. Korn seconded the motion. This motion was 
unanimously adopted. 


Upon assuming the chair as newly elected President, Colonel 
Shirk said that he took cognizance of the fact that many fine people 
had occupied the chair as President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and he would use his very best efforts to fill the position to 
which he had been elected in such a manner as to carry on the tradi- 
tion of his precedessors and to reflect credit to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


Nominations for the office of Vice President were called for and 
Judge Clift placed the name of H. Milt Phillips in nomination. Mr. 
Bass moved that the nominations cease and that Mr. Phillips be 
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elected by acclamation. Dr. Harbour seconded the motion which 
received the unanimous vote of the board . 


When nominations were called for the offiee of Second Vice Presi- 
dent Judge Vaught nominated the incumbent, Judge Baxter Taylor. 
Mr. Brown made a motion that the nominations cease and that Judge 
Taylor be elected by acclamation. The motion was seconded by Dr. Dale 
and unanimously adopted when put. 


When nominations were called for the office of Treasurer the 
names of Miss Genevieve Seger, Mr. Joe Curtis, and Mrs. George L. 
Bowman were presented. Dr. Harbour nominated Miss Seger ; Mr. 
Bass, Mr. Joe Curtis; and Mr. Brown, Mrs. Bowman. 


The chair appointed Mr. Bass and Mr. Phillips to serve as a com- 
mittee to count the votes for Treasurer. When the votes were counted 
Mr. Phillips reported that no candidate had received the majority and 
that Miss Seger and Mrs. Bowman had been given the highest number 
of votes. 


Colonel Shirk stated that it would be necessary to vote on the two 
having received the highest number of votes. When this vote was 
taken, the tally showed that Mrs. Bowman had been elected as Treasurer 
of the Society. 


It was called to the attention of the board by Mr. Fraker that 
in view of the fact that the biography of Judge Williams by Dr. Dale 
and Dr. Morrison had been published in book form recently at con- 
siderable cost to both of the authors, he would like to recommend that 
permission be given for placing a circular advertising the book in 
some of the outgoing mail from the office. No objection to this 
suggestion was indicated. 


Dr. Harbour moved that the Society buy the Lee Harkins picture 
collection. It had been stated by President Shirk that he thought this 
collection could be purchased for less than $300.00. Miss Seger 
seconded the motion which was adopted. 


Colonel Shirk announced that at its last meeting the executive 
committee had nominated Mrs. Dorothy Williams as Librarian for the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and that this nomination was now before 
the Board. Dr. Dale commented briefly on the fine qualities and 
qualifications of Mrs. Williams for the position of Librarian. Judge 
Johnson made a motion that Mrs. Dorothy Williams be employed as 
Librarian, which was seconded by Mr. Brown and unanimously adopted 
when put. i 

It being ascertained that no further business was to come before the 
Society, it was moved by Mr. Bass, seconded by Judge Vaught, and 
adopted by the board that the meeting adjourn. 


W. S. Key, President 
Elmer L. Fraker Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED: ‘ 
LIBRARY: 


“Map of Kaw Reservation, Allotments, 1903” 
Donor: Frank F. Finney, Oklahoma City 


The Oklahoma Physician and Davis Magazine of Medicine 
Donor: Mrs. F. P. Davis, Oklahoma City 


Tawation and Revenue: Current Tax Problems, Dr. Seymour BE. Harris; 
~ , 
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The Material Resources of the USSR and the Soviet Satelites, Dr. 
Demitri B. Shimkin; Basic Research and the Scientific Method, 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman; Research and Development in Biochem- 
istry, Dr. Walter C. Hess. 

Donor: Colonel George H. Shirk 


Probate Records and Wills of Oklahoma County, John H. Porter and 
Edith Smith; “Historical Map of Ireland.” 
Donor: Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, Oklahoma City. 


MUSESUM: 


Telephone, wall type. first one installed at Ft. Gibson. 
Donor: R.M. Mountcastle, Muskogee 


Gun 88 cap and ball. 
Donor: D. Ivan Fritts, Ontario, Oregon 


Document, photostat biography of Hugh Mercer. 
Donor: Oklahoma University 


Bugle, used in the Spanish American War. 
Donor: Mrs. Carolyn Foreman, Muskogee 


Gun, 38 special S. & W. made in Spain. 
Donor: Robert F. Rose, Norman 


Medals, complete of Oklahoma Semi-Centennial Medals. 
Donor: P. K. Anderson, Hobart 


Opera Shawl, worn by Hilen Hurff Onley, an ’89er. 
Donor: Mrs. Lila J. Seal, Los Angles, California 


Hight Newspapers, placed in Union Room. 
Pictures 


Two pictures of El Reno Land Opening. 
Donor: John Brothers, Bayfield, Colorado 


Horse Drawn Buses at El Reno in 1901. 
Donor: John Brothers, Bayfield, Colorado 


Picture of pen work. 
Donor: D. A. Wisner, Oklahoma City 


Large framed photograph of Governor T. B. Ferguson. 
Donors: Mrs Walter Ferguson and son Benton 


Pipe Line Ware House; Construction of Oklahoma Natural Gas Pipe- 
line 1920 (two pictures) ; Two booklets of train pictures. 
Donor: John B. Fink, Oklahoma City 


Cowboys Eating Noon Meal; Cowboys at a Watering Hole; Cowboys 


and Cattle. 
Donor: Claude Hensley, Oklahoma City 


Four pictures of early day Guthrie; a home in Guthrie, 
Donor: Fred Smith, Guthrie 


First Bridge at Tulsa; Cattle Near Tulsa; Savings Banks—Battlefield 
near Tulsa; Main Street of Tulsa 1893; Tulsa’s Oldest House ; 
Tulsa’s First School Room. 

Donor: Mrs. C. BE. Cook 


House of Representatives—Third Territorial Legislature, 1895. 
Donor: Witt Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas 
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Large Framed picture. of Wm. F. Semple. 
Donor: Mrs. Wm. F. Semple 


Whitaker Orphans Home and Mr. 


and Mrs. Whitaker on placard; 


Ka-Be-Nah-Gwey-Wence, a Chippewa on placard. 
Donor: Riley Thompson, Cloquet, Minnesota 


Color photograph of Choctaw Council House; Old Fort Washita (two 
pictures) ; Old Chickasaw Capitol at Tishomingo. 
Donor: J. S. Richardson, Talihina 


Ellen Hurff Olney; Lila J. Shultz Seal; 


Hardware Store in Guthrie; 


Shawnee; Indian -Territory School Teachers; Louise Olney and 
sisters; John D. Shultz Home in Guthrie; Interior of Kerr Store 
at Ada; Group of early day teachers. 

Donor: Mrs. Lila J. Seal, Los Angeles, California 


Two beautiful, water color paintings by Lee Tso Toke, son of Monroe. 


purchased by the Society. 


NEW LIFE MEMBER 
Cass, Early R. 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Price, Henry 

Heisler, Bert HB. 
Proffitt, John W. 
Meadows, Joe 
Romick, Phillip Albert 
Lewis, Zula 

Melzel, Harry 

Leach, William O. 
Dale, William J. 
Payne, J. B. 

Turner, Reuben Riley 
Allen, Mrs. C. B. 
Eaton, Floyd 

Gunter, Vivian 

Brown, Mrs. Victor J. 
Finley, Mrs. James H. 
Kramer, Beth 

Wells, Albert Charles 
Morris, F. C. 

Barfoot, L. H. 

Bucher, Mrs. Edward 
Callahan, Mrs. R. O. 
Fisher, George A. 
Henderson, Mrs. L: H. 
McPherren, Maud A. 
Riley, Harris D., Jr., Dr. 
Walker, Lillian 

Smith, Mrs. P. U. 
Osborn, Donald Gene 
Sims, Gary D. 

Almen, William H. 
Daly, Ed. G. 

Cordell, David O. : 
. Childress, Celeste A. 
McLemore, Mrs. Grace 
Leecraft, Donald Stowe 
Rushmore, Helen 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Addington, Oklahoma 
Anadarko, ve 
Bartlesville, ” 
Caddo 3 
Claremore, He 
Cleveland, i 
Cushing, ” 
Duncan, a? 
Edmond, Z 

Enid, ” 

Fame, Hh 
Madill, de 
Mountain View, ” 
Muldrow, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


” ” 


” ” 


Norman, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Sayre, Oklahoma 
Shawnee, 
Tahlequah, “4 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Driskill, Frank 
Withall, Vera L. 
Burchett, Floyd Gerald 
Hall, Mrs. Myra Thresa 
Brothers, John 
Thompson, Riley 

Teter, Mrs. Martha B. 
Dippel, H. W. 
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Waurika, Oklahoma 
Altadena, California 
Long Beach, ” 
San Francisco, ” 
Bayfield, Colorado 
Cloquet, Minnesota 
Dallas, Texas 
Needville, ” 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to 1s members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Csronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. All dues and correspondence 
relating thereto should be sent direct to the Administrative 
Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


